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petitioners. She was too good 
natured to like vexing anybody, 
and too wise in her simple way to 
make needless enemies thus early 
in her career. Even whilst she sat 
at luncheon two notes were brought 
in, of which she guessed the im- 
port so soon as she glanced at the 
monograms. 

* One can’t even eat a poor little 
plover’s egg in peace,’ the Countess 
said, pouting. ‘I declare it’s a 
thousand times worse than Christ- 
mas bills!’ And she tore open one 
of the envelopes quite viciously. 

Avenel looked at her with a 
half-smile—a little sad and a little 
envious. He had been trying for 
some time now to make a younger 
son’s fortune square with expensive 
tastes, and had come to the con- 
clusion that there are not many 
things worse than Christmas bills, 
when the patience of creditors 
waxes threadbare. 

The first note contained only 
one of the ordinary petitions ; for 
the Countess threw it carelessly 
across to her mother, after a glance 
at its contents, saying, 

‘Lady Blakeston wants to bring 
that plain prim niece. Quite im- 
possible, isn’t it, mamma ?—What 
can M. de Fonteyrac want?’ she 
went on, as she opened the other 
envelope. ‘All the embassy, ex- 
cept those two who don’t dance, 
have got cards already.’ 

But the second note seemed to 
touch the Countess more narrowly ; 
and, as she passed it to Avenel, she 
clasped her hands in comic despair. 

Yet there was nothing very 
alarming on the face of the docu- 
ment, couched in the courtliest of 
diplomatic styles. Therein M. de 


Fonteyrac, referring himself to the 
angelic goodness of Madame la 
Comptesse, prayed permission to 
bring with him to her ball his 
especial friend Gaspard de Sau- 
terel. 

Now Lady Nithsdale, as you 
know, was, in a certain way, 
imbued with an artistic spirit ; and 
all real artists are more nervous in 
exhibiting before a single maestro 
than before five hundred cogno- 
scenti, Gaspard, Marquis de Sau- 
terel, was an European celebrity. 
Filling a high post at the Imperial 
Court, he held another office, quite 
as well recognised and defined, 
though betokened by no outward 
insignia. For the last four sea- 
sons he had reigned without a 
rival over Parisian cotillons. The 
haughtiest of the female soddesse 
altered the date of their entertain- 
ments to insure his presence ; and 
the lightest feet in France were 
only too proud to follow in his 
wake. 

‘O Regy, what is to be done?’ 
the Countess asked half pettishly. 
‘Something is sure to go wrong ; 
and then, can’t you fancy his going 
back to Paris, and talking compas- 
sionately about insular ambition ?” 

Before he answered, Avenel 
finished slowly a goblet of weak 
claret-cup. He was very tem- 
perate, both in food and drink— 
training, so to speak, for his work 
—and from mere condition would 
have run into a place in any ordi- 
nary two-mile handicap. Then 
he read the note through carefully, 
lifting his brows: he was not a 
handsome man, but his eyebrows 
were unexceptionable, and he made 
play with them accordingly. 
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‘Don't you flurry yourself, Lady 
Rose’ (tothe Countess of Nithsdale's 
intimates her maiden name seemed 
to come always most naturally) ; 
‘we're not beat yet, and I don't see 
why we should be either. De Sau- 
terel isn’t rur ning in his old form, so 
Dolly Forester says, and he ought 
to know, for there never was more 
than seven pounds between ‘em. 
Baccarat after balls, and absinthe 
before breakfast, are beginning to 
tell. The Marquis is as quick on 
his legs as ever; but, I hear, he can’t 
stay.’ 

What might have been a dark 
speech to others was intelligible 
enough to his hearer. Turf meta- 
phors were scarce likely to offend 
the ears of Lord Daventry’s daugh- 
ter. Her sweet face cleared some- 
what, though doubt still lingered 
there. 

‘ Besides,’ Avenel went on pla- 
cidly, ‘it’s very easy to make things 
quite safe. Why don’t you let De 
Sauterel lead in his own fashion ? 
He can’t find fault then. Don’t 
mind me; I’ll abdicate with plea- 
sure. I’ve always said my life is 
one long self-sacrifice.’ 

Rose Marston by many of her 
acquaintances was called capri- 
cious and fickle—and not without 
reason. Her preferences were often 
wonderfully shortlived, and the first 
favourite of one night would be- 
come the extremest outsider the 
next. Indeed, sometimes after 
supper her card became so terri- 
bly involved that she was forced, 
so to speak, to take the benefit of 
the Act, and start afresh ; paying 
her creditors nothing whatever in 
the pound. But in her real friend- 
ships she was stanch as steel. She 
VOL, III. 








had known Reginald Avenel long 
before she came out, and had al 
ways looked upon him as one of 

had 


been related in some very remote 


the family—their ancestors 
age: it was strange, but perfectly 
true, that 


arity had never ripened into the 


their cousinly famili- 
cousinly flirtation, which is almost 
de rigueur, 

‘Don’t be so utterly absurd, 
Regy,’ she said, with a flush on 
her cheek and a flash in her lazy 
brown eyes. ‘ Throwing one’s old 
friends over for people one has 
never seen, isn’t the way to bring 
luck about the house. If you say 
two words more, I shall think you 
want to change me for the Firefly ; 
I always thought her step suited 
you best.’ 

He held up his hand in depre- 
cation. 

‘L’Empire, Cest la Paix, Lady 
Rose. So said a greater than De 
Sauterel. Always remember that, 
before you begin to quarrel. If 
your Majesty won’t accept our 
resignation, it’s easily withdrawn. 
We'll pull through somehow, never 
fear. Only don’t fret any more 
about these things. You're be- 
ginning to look quite fagged al- 
ready.’ 

Lady Daventry was in no sort 
of way a model of matronhood ; 
but she was foolishly fond of her 
children, and specially of this, her 
eldest-born daughter. She was a 
better listener than talker, and up 
to this time had taken little part 
in the family-council; but she 
got up now, and wound her arm 
around her daughter’s neck caress- 
ingly. 

‘Regy is quite right, darling,’ 
Cc 
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she said ; ‘you mustn’t fret, and 
there’s no earthly reason for it. 
I saw a good deal of M. de Sau- 
terel last year in Paris. There’s 
not a more good-natured little 
creature alive ; and, if he were given 
to fault-finding, he would scarcely 
practise it here.’ Lady Daventry’s 
smile was full of memorial mean- 
ing. ‘I'll take care that every- 
body knows to-day that your list 
is full; so you shall be bored 
with no more begging - letters. 
That’s settled.’ 

Then the conclave broke up. 

Is it likely that, in this hard 
workday world, many should be 
found who could throw themselves 
seriously into a discussion, frivo- 
lous as that set down here? 
Truly, I know not. The states- 
men’s plans probably were no less 
deep, the swords of soldiers no less 
sharp, the quibbles of lawyers no 
less astute, the song of poets no 
less musical, the lash of critics no 
less sharp, in Liliput than in Brob- 
dingnag. Insects, as well as car- 
nivora, are integral parts of crea- 
tion ; and Ephemeris, setting things 
in order for her bloodless banquet, 
has cares just as real, though less 
truculent than those of Megathe- 
rium, who shakes the forest-land 
with his roaring as he seeks his 
meat from God. 





CHAPTER II. 


So Lady Nithsdale’s ball was a 
success — eres atgue rotundus — 
without a single flaw. The Dieu 
de la Danse was thoroughly propi- 
tious, sanctioning everything and 
everybody with the benignest of 
smiles, and before daybreak became 


the merest mortal in his readiness 
to lay down his divinity at a mor- 
tal’s feet. Indeed, when Gaspard 
de Sauterel returned to his own 
place, he created great scandal and 
discontent amongst the faithful 
beyond the seas by what they were 
pleased to call his Anglo-mania. 
It was months before he ceased to 
rave about Lady Nithsdale’s waltz- 
ing, which he was wont to charac- 
terise as ‘a poesy.’ 

But no triumph can last for ever, 
so Lady Nithsdale’s ball was over 
at last. Carriage after carriage 
drove away with its cloaked and 
hooded freight ; whilst the men 
for the most part strolled off by 
twos and threes through the fresh 
spring morning. But only one 
brougham we need follow. In it 
sat two women, both fair to look 
upon, though neither was in her 
very first youth, and their beauty, 
such as it was, differed essentially 
in style. 

The first thing which you would 
probably have remarked was, how 
wonderfully both faces stood that 
trying after-dawn light, under which 
few damsels, even in their first 
season, willingly linger. It only 
seemed to soften becomingly the ex- 
ceeding brilliancy of Laura Brance- 
peth’s colouring; and it did not 
bring out a line or deepen a sha- 
dow on Blanche Ellerslie’s cheeks 
—soft, smooth, and white as the 
leaves of a tropical lily. 

On neither countenance was 
there trace of weariness ; and they 
were not too sleepy, it seemed, for 
a little quiet talk, opened by Lady 
Laura Brancepeth—better known 
in her own set as ‘La Reine Gail- 
larde.’ 
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‘Thoroughly well done, wasn’t 
it, Blanche? The rooms just full 
enough to look their best, and not 
a particle of heat or crowd. Anne 
Daventry has a specialty for these 
things, when she will only give her- 
self the trouble. Those leaf-screens 
round the fountains in the conser- 
vatory were the prettiest things I 
ever saw; and you admired them 
even more than I apparently, for 
you spent about half the night 
there. By the bye, that reminds 
me—I should just like to know 
where you were all the cotillon? I 
missed you after the first figure ? 

‘I was tired,’ Mrs. Ellerslie an- 
swered. ‘I should certainly have 
got one of my headaches if I had 
gone on: you know what my head- 
aches are? The fact is, I am going 
down fast into the vale of years ; 
atter this season, I don’t mean to 
waltz any more.’ 

Few and faint were the signs of 
age on the delicate face just then, 
and so Laura Brancepeth thought, 
as she gazed at her companion, 
with a mischievous flash in her 
broad black eyes. 

‘Yes: I know what your head- 
aches are, and how they come and 
go, and how easily tired you are 
sometimes. As for that excuse 
about your age, I consider it posi- 
tively rude. I’m two years older 
than you are, but I’ve no idea of 
wall-flowering just yet. You wicked 
little comedienne! I never saw you 
act better than you did to-night ; 
you know very well you only slipped 
away, to take another long lesson 
in botany from Mark Ramsay. 
Why, Blanche—is it possible? I 
can’t believe it: you're actually 
blushing !’ 


If an aurora borealis had blazed 
forth suddenly in the clear gray sky 
above them, Lady Laura could not 
have spoken with more astonish- 
ment. She was, in truth, looking 
on a natural phenomenon. The 
practised coquette was no more 
likely to betray signs of discomfi- 
ture at the mention of any ordinary 
name than a charger is likely to 
start ata pistol-shot. Yet there was 
no mistake about the tell-tale flush 
—rather deepening than fading 
under the other’s searching gaze. 

‘O Blanche! Was it not act- 
ing then, after all?—Lady Laura 
went on, in quite a changed tone ; 
and the mockery died out of her 
eyes. ‘You can’t mean that you 
have been in earnest to-night. The 
worst of your flirtations would be 
better than such fearful folly.’ 

Mrs. Ellerslie’s look of injured 
innocence was scarcely so success- 
ful as usual. 

* You're too tyrannical, Queenie,’ 
she said plaintively ; ‘there’s no pos- 
sibility of contenting you. Well, 
allowing that you are right in your 
suspicion—which I don’t—is it not 
better to be foolish once in a way, 
than wicked always ?” 

But the other was not to be put 
off with a jest. 

‘I am quite serious,’ she said. 
‘You and I are very old friends, 
fast friends too ; though you’d pro- 
voke a saint sometimes, and I own 
I’m ratheraptto bullyyou. Though 
I often tease you about men, I 
never really pity them much. But 
I should pity you awfully if you 
came to grief; and I’d sooner hear 
of your breaking half-a-dozen honest 
hearts, than giving the least bit of 
yours to Mark Ramsay.’ 
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‘What fresh story have you 
heard against him ?’ 

The low voice was quite steady ; 
but the down trimming fluttered, 
though there was no breeze to 
stir it. 

‘ Are not the old ones enough ?’ 
the other answered gravely. ‘If I 
had never heard a single word 
against him, I should take warning 
from his face—wonderfully hand- 
some, I allow, and gentle too, 
when he chooses to let it soften. 
But when it is in repose, I think it 
the cruellest face I ever looked 
upon. It would be rather nice to 
be lorded over by some people I 
know ; but I don’t like to think of 
any woman as that man’s slave. 
And slave she would be: depend 
upon it, there would be no half- 
measures there.’ 

Blanche laughed, quite naturally 
now. 

‘What a vampire you have made 
of poor Mr. Ramsay! If you knew 
him better, perhaps you wouldn’t 
think him so fatal in any way. It’s 
rather refreshing to talk to him, 
after the platitudes one has to listen 
to as a rule; though he neither 
talks politics nor scandal, and 
doesn’t seem to consider flirting a 
matter of absolute duty. But—so 
far—Queenie, he has done me no 
harm,’ 

Neither capitals nor italics, nor 
any other device of type, could do 
justice to Blanche Ellerslie’s ‘ me.’ 
Du, issuing from the tenderest lips 
that have murmured love-whispers 
in Rhine-land, never sounded half 
so cosy and caressing. Very few 
men heard it for the first time, with- 
out feeling a new sympathy awaking 
within them, and a kind of pre- 
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science that some confidence was 
coming. 

Lady Laura’s wiry night-slaves 
scuffled over the ground quicker 
than the best pair of steppers in 
town ; and they were so nearly at 
home now, that she had only time 
to say: 

‘I’m too sleepy to go on preach- 
ing ; only, Blanche, do pray take 
care.’ 

So the two women embraced, and 
parted for the night. 

With a sinful indifference to 
beauty-sleep, Mrs. Ellerslie sat 
musing long after her maid had 
left her. Self-examination was not 
much in her line; but in the soli- 
tude of her own chamber she did 
not affirm to herself quite so con- 
fidently as she had done to Laura 
Brancepeth, that ‘no harm has 
been done to me.’ 





CHAPTER III. 


Now what manner of man was 
he, whose name had made Blanche 
Ellerslie flush and flutter like a 
girl, and the reckless Reine Gail- 
larde earnest in warning ? 

Not a wonder in any way. Yet 
one who would certainly have 
achieved some notable success in 
life, if he had turned to any account 
his gifts and chances. 

Mark Ramsay came of an an- 
cient Scots house, that had once 
been very powerful in the Lowlands, 
but whose fortunes had ebbed 
steadily for centuries, and rapidly 
at last, till the present generation 
was well-nigh stranded. Instead 
of having a voice in the councils of 
the realm, Ramsay of Kilmains 
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could scarce get hearing at petty 
sessions ; out of demesnes vast 
and fertile, there were left now 
only a few hundred acres of poor 
hungry land round a hideous red- 
brick barrack, tacked on to a gaunt 
gray peel-tower; and of all the 
wealth amassed by wrong and ra- 
pine, there was not enough left to 
keep a creditable balance at the 
county bank. 

The family met with singularly 
little sympathy in their downward 
career. From time immemorial 
these Ramsays had been hard, des- 
potic tyrants, apt to oppress the 
poor and needy, whether vassals 
or neighbours, and only lavish of 
their gold when it was a question 
of selfish vice. The present Laird of 
Kilmains, Mark’s father, was quite 
as unpopular as any of his ances- 
tors, though he had been guilty of 
none of the excesses for which they 
had been evilly renowned ; being, 
indeed, exceeding miserly in his 
habits, and in religion a gloomy 
fanatic. ‘Though he looked so 
keenly and carefully after the 
pence, the pounds, somehow, took 
to themselves wings, and flitted one 
by one out of his covetous fingers. 
He had an unhappy turn for small 
speculations, and each of these 
seemed fated to prove more or 
less unprofitable; so that, after 
pinching and saving for a score 
of years, he found himself rather 
poorer than when he came into his 
heritage. Ill-luck may have done 
much to embitter a temper natu- 
rally morose and sullen; but cer- 
tainly amongst all his forbears 
there was not found a more tho- 
rough tyrant, though his tyranny, 
perforce, was on a petty scale, / 


hard master, a merciless landlord, 
an austere father, and a_ brutal 
husband — though of actual vio- 
lence he was never guilty—he sel- 
dom lost a chance of vexing any 
living thing that could safely be 
oppressed. 

Two children were the issue of 
a most unhappy marriage; and 
Marcia Ramsay went to her rest 
—gladly enough, no doubt—with- 
in a month after Mark’s birth. 

The heir of Kilmains, both out- 
wardly and inwardly, very much 
resembled his father: perhaps for 
this reason the two got on well 
enough together in a sort of way. 
From his boyhood upwards, Gil- 
bert Ramsay had always yielded 
to dictation, however unreason- 
able, a stolid acquiescence with 
which it was next to impossible 
to quarrel ; and when he grew up 
to manhood, from mere force of 
habit he continued docile, with 
occasional fits of the sullens, that 
never opened into ripe revolt. All 
this the elder man accepted un- 
graciously, as his mere due ; yet it 
is certain that he liked his first- 
born better than he liked any other 
creature. 

With Mark it was very different. 
To say that ‘there was no love 
lost’ betwixt the two does not at 
all express it. There was positive 
antipathy. Kilmains hated his se- 
cond son almost from his birth; 
he hated him for the haughty 
beauty that always reminded him 
of the woman whose spirit he never 
could cow though he broke her 
heart, and who died long before 
she was tamed. Mark’s mouth 
and eyes were the counterparts of 
his mother’s ; and James Ramsay’s 
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violence of word or deed was soon 
met over again by the same dis- 
dainful smile and glance of cool 
defiance that had often galled 
him in the old days. He would 
never own it to himself, but it was 
quite true that he never felt tho- 
roughly easy in the boy’s presence. 
He hated him for this; he hated 
him worst of all because, before 
Mark was ten years old, he was 
made virtually independent of his 
father. 

When Duncan Cameron came 
back with a fair fortune from the 
East, where all his youth and man- 
hood were passed, almost his first 
visit was to his favourite sister’s 
grave. He had heard enough of 
the manner of her life and death 
to keep him from ever setting foot 
underher husband’s roof; and when 
he made his will in favour of her 
child, he took special care that not 
a doit should be handled by the 
Laird of Kilmains, much less pass 
into his clutches. 

The guardians of the child were 
well chosen—two shrewd, sturdy, 
sensible business men; ready to 
do their duty without fear or fa- 
vour, and as little likely to be 
bullied as beguiled. If Duncan 
Cameron had designed to work 
out a posthumous revenge on 
him who had made his sister’s life 
miserable, he could scarcely have 
devised a more ingenious plan. 
From the day that he heard the 
will read, to that on which Mark 
attained his majority, James Ram- 
say lived in perpetual fret and dis- 
content. The property was not so 
very large—a little over a thousand 
a-year, all told; but the sum al- 
lowed yearly for the boy’s nurture 
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and education would more than 
have discharged all the household 
expenses at Kilmains. Of this, be- 
yond a meagre allowance for ac- 
tual maintenance whilst Mark lived 
at home, the father could touch no 
part; for education the guardians 
provided as it seemed to them 
good. 

When it was decided to send 
Mark to Eton, Ramsay did make 
some show of resistance, and threw 
every possible impediment in the 
way ; but there loomed in the dis- 
tance the terrors of the High Court 
of Chancery ; and, though he had 
never read Sophocles, he knew well 
enough what usually befalls those 
who 


Hurl themselves violently against 
the footstool of Justice. 


So he was bound to swallow the 
bitter pill, and wreak his ill-humour 
on such as were compelled to en- 
dure it. 

Mark’s school-days passed very 
pleasantly. He was a great fa- 
vourite with his masters and his 
mates. He did not show much 
energy, either at work or play, but 
got through a sufficient amount of 
both creditably enough. The va- 
cations spent at Kilmains were ter- 
ribly dreary. James Ramsay never 
lifted his hand against his son— 
perhaps he feared whither one act 
of violence might lead him—but he 
did not seek to dissemble his dis- 
like. Though the boy was won- 
derfully intrepid by nature, and had 
unhappily grown quite careless of 
such things as domestic affections, 
he could scarcely help starting 
sometimes as, looking up sud- 
denly, he met those hard haggard 
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His brother was no sort of 


eyes. 
companion for him, for they had 
not a single taste in common; so 
it was no marvel if Black Monday 
was a day to be scored with the 
whitest of chalk in Mark’s calendar. 


When he went to Oxford he be- 
came practically his own master; 
and his first act of independence 
was a refusal to spend any part 
of his first vacation at Kilmains. 
From that day forth, he was no 
more uuder his father’s roof-tree ; 
and no communication by word or 
mouth passed betwixt the two. 

Thus no foundling was ever more 
absolutely free of all home-ties 
than Mark Ramsay. How fraught 
with danger is such isolation, all 
men know—many to their cost. 
Some hearts there are of such rare 
material that, under such proving, 
they grow strong and self-reliant, 
but never hard. Mark was none 
of these. His selfishness, such as 
it was, lay not on the surface, but 
deep in grain. He did not object 
to benevolence on principle, and 
would do a good-natured action 
readily enough, if it led him not 
too far out of his way ; but would 
help a mere acquaintance just as 
readily as an ancient comrade, ex- 
pecting no gratitude in return. If 
he had confessed his real senti- 
ments, he would probably have told 
you that friendship was a thing as 
much out of date as brotherhood- 
in-arms. He was liberal and hos- 
pitable to the outside limit of his 
means—/“/a? his worst enemies al- 
lowed—but was neither reckless 
nor prodigal. He was fond of play- 
ing his part in the battle of life ; 
and had no mind to be invalided, 
for lack of the sinews of war. 





So he never got into any serious 
money-scrape on his own account. 
As for involving himself for another, 
—the man was yet to be found 
confident enough in his own persua- 
sive powers to ask Mark Ramsay 
for the use of his name. Neverthe- 
less, he was quite as popular at Ox- 
ford as he had been at Eton: not 
a general favourite, simply because 
he did not care to mix much in 
general society ; but the men of his 
set swore by him. His personal 
advantages may have had much to 
do with this. You may sermonise 
till you are weary about these things 
being but skin-deep, and the rest 
of it; but you never will prevent 
them being a passport to the favour 
of men, to say nothing of women- 
kind. The credentials may be false, 
or forged, of course: till their fal- 
sity is proved, they stand. 

Mark’s beauty was of a very rare 
type—slightly effeminate, perhaps, 
but none the less attractive for that. 
An old Venetian painter would have 
revelled in the rich soft colouring 
of his hair, eyes, and lips, each the 
darkest of their several shades of 
chestnut, blue, and crimson; and 
all harmonising, instead of contrast- 
ing, with cheeks of clear pale olive. 
His frame was well knit and put 
together, though on rather a slender 
scale. And it was a good lasting 
figure ; for at five-and-thirty neither 
gauntness nor coarseness marred 
its outline. His manner, too, was 
very winning: more perhaps at 
first than after long acquaintance; 
for sometimes its exceeding quietude 
almost irritated you. But of his 
voice, with its subtle variations of 
semi-tones, you never grew weary. 

Anyone thus endowed, unless 
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exceptionally weak in intellect, or 
strong in principle, or furnished 
with a special safeguard, is scarce 
likely to reach manhood without 
working some great harm to him- 
self, if not to others. The safe- 
guard I mean, is the having won 
the love of a true, beautiful wo- 
man; and the being able to hold 
fast that most precious pearl— 
never hankering after other men’s 
jewels. 

Now Mark Ramsay was neither 
very simple nor very seraphic. 
Of boyish romance he _ never 
was guilty; indeed, before he left 
Eton he could theorise with dan- 
gerous glibness on certain subjects, 
and was an advanced Fourierist in 
matters feminine. Guilty passion 
or lawless caprice, when they have 
once fairly laid hold on a man, 
will leave their traces behind, how- 
ever thoroughly they may seem 
to be shaken off, like any other 
malaria. Years after the patient has 
been pronounced perfectly whole, 
there will come back, without rhyme 
or reason, the hot thrills and the 
cold shivers. Nevertheless, there 
are degrees in maladies, and Mark 
Ramsay had curiously ill-luck in 
his first fever-fit. 

Frederic, Graf von Adlersberg, 
was a very famous diplomatist. 
The truces he obtained, and the 
treaties he cemented, when war, or 
discord at the least, seemed inevit- 
able are written down in history. 
Ermengild, his wife, was almost 
better known for the domestic con- 
tracts she had severed, and the 
family revolutions she had caused. 
There was scarcely a capital boast- 
ing an embassy on which she had 
not made her mark. In six Euro- 
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pean tongues at least anathemas or 
complaints might have been heard 
at the mention of her name; and 
matrons, mothers, and maids would 
have joined in the chorus. She had 
served her Master more earnestly 
and successfully than ever her hus- 
band served his earthly sovereign. 
But she never wrought a more tho- 
rough piece of the Devil’s work than 
when she ‘formed’ Mark Ram- 
say. 

There are crimes that no law- 
giver, from him of Horeb down- 
wards, has ever set down in his 
calendar; crimes, concerning which 
the acutest legalist could never 
draw an indictment. Yet to ex- 
piate lesser offences, men—ay, 
and women to boot—have come 
forth through a low dark door into 
the cold gray morning, and stood 
under a black beam waiting for 
their shameful death, whilst ten 
thousand of their fellow-creatures 
looked on unpityingly. Many who 
are guilty of such deeds sit in 
the foremost places of our syna- 
gogues, and the foremost rooms at 
our feasts, bearing themselves de- 
bonnairely or austerely after their 
fashion ; either smiling with calm 
superiority at their neighbour’s mis- 
deeds and failings, or casting, with 
unerring aim, sharp stones at who- 
so shall have broken the least com- 
mandment in the Decalogue. Yet, 
I think, for these things there will 
come a reckoning, when the pen- 
alty shall be paid to the uttermost 
pang. 

The Countess von Adlersberg 
was none of these smooth-faced 
hypocrites. She sinned with a high 
hand, and would no more have 
dreamt of draping herself in social 
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virtue than of going to a masquer- 
ade as a wimpled nun. More than 
once blood had been shed, when 
she might have averted the cala- 
mity by a word or a sign: but she 
sat still, whilst it went on to the 
bitter end, with no more ruth 
than Faustina may have felt, at 
the Circus, when she gave the 
death-sign with her little white 
thumb. 

Yet Ermengild was never more 
thoroughly a murderess in intent 
than when she dropped poison at 
the root of every frank, fresh, and 
generous impulse in Mark Ram- 
say’s heart, watching them wither 
day by day, till only a dry waste 
was left on which flowers could 
never grow again. 

It was at Baden those two met, 
in the summer of Mark’s second 
year at Oxford. Myriads of.hand- 
some faces had passed under the 
review of the Countess’s critical 
eyes; but never one quite like Ram- 
say’s. Almost at the first glance 
she determined on his conquest, 
very much as some wealthy bey 
may determine on the purchase 
of some new importation into the 
slave-market, and with no more 
doubt as to the result. There was 
no sort of difficulty in bringing 
him within her reach; for Count 
von Adlersberg then, and for some 
time after, was engaged in London 
on important diplomatic business, 
and Ermengild had a large English 
acquaintance. How quickly, rapid- 
ly, and completely Mark was sub- 
jugated need not be told; all the 
more rapidly, perhaps, for those 
theories aforesaid which had given 
him a hollow sense of security, and 
made him a sort of oracle amongst 
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his fellows. Everyone knows the 
trite old proverb about ‘a little 
learning.’ It is never more true 
than when applied to a moral or 
physical duel: the straightforward 
simplicity of utter ignorance has 
puzzled science ere now ; but it is 
next to a miracle if one who flatters 
himself he has some cunning in 
fence escapes without a dangerous 
wound. All through that autumn 
and winter and the ensuing spring 
Mark Ramsay abode under the 
spell. The sorceress marvelled 
sometimes at her own constancy 
in caprice; but this one, though it 
endured longer than most others, 
came at last to a rather abrupt 
close. Then—with little preamble 
or excuse—she cast open the gates 
of her prison-house, and told her 
thrall that he was free. 

Such a freedom as it was! Free- 
dom from faith; freedom from such 
old-world prejudices as reverence 
for woman’s truth, or respect for 
her honour ; freedom from all na- 
tural compunctions that cause a 
man to ponder for a while, if not 
to hold his hand, when on the 
point of working bitter wrong, 
which may never be amended, on 
innocents or weaklings; freedom 
from ruth or remorse. And, in place 
of these things, only a vague desire 
to requite on the many the harm 
wrought by the one, and a dogged 
determination to make his own 
pleasure the Lesbian rule of his 
life thenceforward. 

In such a frame of mind Mark 
Ramsay went on his way through 
the world when he was not twenty- 
one; and a terrible parody of a 
noble maxim was his motto even 
to the end: 











Fais ce que voudras, 
Advienne que pourra. 

It would be unfair to impute all 
this to the influence—fatal as it 
undoubtedly was—which oversha- 
dowed him so early. Mark was 
born with a sufficient portion of the 
stubborn hardness which, for cen- 
turies past, if Fame spoke true, had 
run in the Ramsay blood. This 
had been fostered, doubtless, by 
his home-training, wherein natural 
affection was replaced by antagon- 
ism. If the Countess Ermengild 
had never crossed his path, it is not 
likely he would ever have turned 
out gentle or good, or even wise in 
his generation. Many there are— 
very fortunately for the well-being 
of this world of ours—who, had 
their first illusion been destroyed 
yet more rudely, would have re- 
membered that there was much 
work left for them to do, and many 
prizes of all sorts worth the win- 
ning ; and have braced themselves 
to the honest, healthy pursuit of 
these, instead of falling back long 
before their prime on the cynicism 
which ought to be the last resource 
of disappointed old age. But Mark 
Ramsay—having said in his first 
haste, ‘ all women are liars’—acted 
on the aphorism in bitter ear- 
nest. 

For many years he led an odd 
wandering sort of life; spending 
much more of his time abroad 
than in England, and having no- 
where a fixed abiding-place. He 
cultivated art in a desultory di/et- 
tante fashion, and his pursuits were 
rather of a quiet than an athletic 
order ; though he was famous both 
with pistol] and rifle, and had done 
some notable work with the big 
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game in divers countries. The 
only restless element in all his 
nature was evinced in fondness 
for travelling. There were few 
nooks and corners, indeed, of the 
civilised world that were strange 
to him ; and fewer still, where he 
had tarried beyond a brief season, 
whence some tale might not have 
been gathered redounding little 
to his credit. Wherever he went 
he made the same pitiless, unscru- 
pulous use of his fair face and 
lissom tongue. With women, un- 
fortunately, forewarned is not fore- 
armed ; and thus far his evil repute 
seemed never to have seriously 
hindered the accomplishment of 
his desires. He was not a whit 
more reckless of the consequences 
to others than of the consequences 
to himself ; but he had come out 
of the most serious scrapes scathe- 
less—though not always unscath- 
ing—with the strange impunity that 
seems to attach only to those who 
will play for their lives as readily 
as for any other stake. 

Ramsay never paraded his con- 
quests or boasted of them in after- 
days. He would speak lightly 
enough of womankind, but never 
disparagingly of any single woman. 
Indeed, he would show a distaste 
for such converse plainly enough 
at times. Few who sought to be- 
tray him into confession or confi- 
dence tried the experiment twice. 
This spark of chivalry, and a 
certain generosity at play—he 
was a bold and successful gambler 
—were the two bright spots re- 
lieving the darkness of Mark Ram- 
say’s nature at thirty-five. 

With all this, his evil reputation 
spread itself far and wide; the 




















more so, perhaps, because there 
never had been imputed to him a 
single venial or vulgar intrigue. 
He confined his depredations ex- 
clusively to his own class ; some- 
what on the principle of those 
masterful thieves of ancient days, 
who, plundering priest, noble, and 
franklin without mercy, let peasant 
and pauper go scot-free. The demi- 
monde of foreign capitals knew him 
only by name; or, at the most, by 
meeting him occasionally at enter- 
tainments where their presence was 
only an accessory to high play ; and 
not one of the ‘ soiled doves,’ who 
flutter from tree to tree in the Forest 
of St. John, or build their nests in 
Brompton groves, had ever suc- 
ceeded in perching, were it for an 
instant, on his shoulder. 

Ermengild von Adlersberg had 
fallen back on feminine diplomacy 
when the cunning of cosmetics 
could no longer dissemble the re- 
tribution of Time the Avenger. 
Half the domestic plots that 
amused or scandalised Paris were 
hatched in her boudoir. Though 
those two met but seldom of late 
years, no cancans interested her so 
much as those concerning Mark 
Ramsay. She seemed, whilst she 
listened, to glow with a quiet satis- 
faction, and a kind of reflected 
triumph ; like a venerable college 
tutor hearing of parliamentary suc- 
cesses achieved by some favourite 
pupil. 

Two years before the opening 
of this tale, Mark’s position had 
been entirely changed by a singu- 
lar freak of fortune. During a 
winter spent in Paris, community 
of tastes, and, to a certain extent, 
of pursuits, brought him much into 
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the company ofa certain Sir Robert 
Kenlis. ‘There was some sort of 
cousinship betwixt the two; but 
so entirely remote, that even a 
Scotch genealogist would have 
been puzzled fairly to unite the 
pedigree. Such as it was, it was 
enough to warrant the old baronet 
in gratifying a fancy and a dislike. 
The fancy was for his new ac- 
quaintance ; the dislike was for 
each and everyone of the rela- 
tives he had ever known. So one 
day, about a week after Sir Robert 
Kenlis’ sudden death, there was in- 
tense heartburning in the large cir- 
cle of expectants, and some won- 
derment in the world at large, at 
the announcement that Mark Ram- 
say had been left the dead man’s 
sole heir. 

It was a very goodly heritage, 
comprising some 8000/. a-year in 
improvable estates; and money 
enough in the Funds to buy ano- 
ther fair property ; to say nothing 
of jewels and pictures, statues and - 
furniture, stored away in half the 
capitals of Europe, enough to stock 
a vaster mansion than Kenlis 
Castle. 

Ramsay was in nowise outwardly 
exalted by his great good luck, and 
seemed not in the least aware that 
from a comparative cipher in the 
world he had become an important 
unit, in whose well or ill faring the 
matronly part at least of polite 
society took an interest sudden 
and sincere. Most of his time 
was now necessarily spent in 
England; otherwise there was 
little change in his habits, except 
that he indulged his taste in horse- 
flesh to the uttermost, and enter- 
tained in London oftener and on 











a larger scale than had been his 
wont. Beyond a bachelor-party 
in the grouse-season, he had made 
no attempt to keep house at Ken- 
lis Castle. 

Such was Mark Ramsay at the 
opening of this our tale. Thus 
early in it I take leave to observe, 
that he differs as widely from my 
private and personal idea of a 
hero, even of melodrama, as two 
created or imagined things can 
differ. He is simply the chief 
actor in a company more or less 
indifferent ; and such as he will, 
unluckily, often thrust themselves 
into such ré/es whether it like the 
manager or not. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘WHERE are you off to, Ramsay? 
You'll come and have a quiet 
smoke and take a modest drink 
somewhere, surely? Platt’s will 
be full in about ten minutes ; and 
the big rubber at the Partington 
is in full swing just now; and—and 
there’s lots of things to do before 
heading homewards.’ 

The speaker was a big, brawny 
man, with a perfect aureole of light- 
red hair round a hale, weather- 
beaten face, that would have looked 
more at home on a purple moor- 
land, or at the ‘ down-wind’ side of 
a gorse-cover, or under the steep 
bank of a salmon-river, or on the 
slippery deck of a cutter ‘ going 
free,’ than amongst the delicate 
ferns and rare exotics lining the 
vestibule of Nithsdale House. In- 
deed, it was a miracle how Dick 
Calverly always contrived to look 
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so fresh; considering that he was 
ready for ‘a quiet smoke and a 
modest drink’ at any hour in the 
twenty-four, and had a perfect an- 
tipathy to taking his nightly rest at 
regular hours if he could find the 
most shadowy excuse for keeping 
vigil. 

‘ That’s the pull of Norway,’ he 
was wont to say. ‘ You never need 
go to bed at all there, unless you 
like. Somebody’s up all night 
long.’ 

I believe his only objection 
to the English climate was that it 
could boast no midnight sun. 
People said he burned the candle 
at both ends ; if so, it was a very 
tough taper, and seemed likely to 
outlast many that were consumed 
by miser’s rule. He rather prided 
himself on his powers of seducing 
men into sitting up to unearthly 
hours; but on this occasion his 
simple eloquence failed. Ramsay 
shook his head as they went down 
the steps together. 

‘Your ideas of a quiet smoke are 
rather different from mine, Dick. 
If I had lungs like forge-bellows, 
or like yours, perhaps I shouldn’t 
mind doing it in an atmosphere 
that you might cut with a hand- 
saw; but I haven’t, you see, more’s 
the pity; and my drinks already 
have reached the outside verge of 
modesty. We have done quite 
enough for our country to-night, I 
think; why shouldn’t we try what a 
little sleep will do for our noble 
selves ?” 

Calverly laughed a jolly laugh 
in his huge ruddy beard. 

‘You're a pretty specimen of a 
patriot, Mark, you are! Gad! I 
shouldn’t mind taking my turn at 
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some of the duty-work you went 
through to-night. You didn’t fag 
over it, it struck me. I don’t 
wonder you're in such a hurry 
to get to bed: I suppose you're 
pretty safe to dream of the White 
Widow.’ 

‘I never dream,’ said the other, 
as they parted. 

A short walk brought Ramsay 
home. He occupied the first floor 
of one of those pleasant houses that 
are to be found in certain quiet 
nooks of Mayfair, that, lying close 
to the stream of traffic, are never 
troubled by its rattle. ‘The rooms 
were very large and lofty, and the 
rich furniture, though luxuriant to 
a degree, was subdued in tone. 
They had been bachelor’s cham- 
bers from time immemorial, since 
the days of the Millamants and 
Wildairs ; and no tenant had yet 
been tempted to mar the effect of 
the carved cornices and panels by 
any new-fangled devices of modern 
upholstery. 

‘I never dream.’ 

It was a bitter truth. Neither 
waking nor sleeping did idle visions 
trouble Mark Kamsay. The deep- 
blue eyes, that seemed made for 
dreaming, rarely looked far into 
futurity—more rarely still, into the 
past—but always straight and keen- 
ly at the goal set before them; 
never slackening in their gaze, or 
turning aside, till the race was 
fairly lost or won. 

Despite the virtuous resolves he 
had expressed so lately, Ramsay 
seemed in no great haste to betake 
himself to rest, but sat down by 
his fire,—which was still burning, 
for the spring mornings were chill, 
—and began to build up the coals, 


in the slow mechanical fashion of 
one whose thoughts are busy else- 
where. At length he rose, frowning 
a little, and muttered half-aloud 
these two words : 

*T will’ 

Now, when Mark Ramsay said 
‘I will,’ whether with a smile or a 
frown on his face, it meant a good 
deal. This is what it meant now. 

Utterly vicious, cruel, and false 
—for he was not more pitiless in 
pursuit than in abandonment—he 
was not one of those tinselled 
Lovelaces who, on the strength of 
some few conquests, more or less 
easily achieved, are always dinning 
into your ears their noisy pzean : 


She is a woman, therefore to be 
won, 


Mark was too good an engineer to 
conclude, simply because he had 
assisted at several victories by 
siege, sap, or storm, that no for- 
tress was impregnable. Nay more, 
he had learned to estimate very 
justly the precise strength, natural 
or artificial, ofthe place beleaguered. 
He had not known Blanche Ellers- 
lie—intimately at least—very long; 
but he had known her long enough 
to be assured that there was but 
one way to win her. The austerest 
devotee in all Belgravia was not less 
likely to be beguiled into criminal 
folly than the dainty little coquette, 
who only rebuked audacity with a 
deprecating smile. 

Now Mark Ramsay—not only 
from the manner of his life, but 
from the bent of his inclination— 
had hitherto been exceedingly 
averse to wedlock. It had never 
entered into his head to divide the 
competence which barely sufficed 
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his own needs with a woman no 
richer than himself. Liking luxury 
well, he liked liberty better, and 
preferred a dinner of potherbs to 
such banquets as purseproud or 
wealthy heiresses purvey. That he 
was not often called upon to exer- 
cise self-denial you may well ima- 
gine. The fish must be hungry in- 
deed that will rise at such baits as 
an evil reputation and a shallow 
purse; and more than one of the 
women who had sacrificed duty and 
honour and happiness for Mark 
Ramsay would have shrunk from 
finding him a wife amongst their 
own kith and kin. 

The case was widely different 
now. Even Arline probably slept 
infinitely sounder, after the first 
strangeness of novelty was passed, 
under the fretted roof of Arnheim 
than ever she did under gipsy tent 
or cold twinkling stars ; and Mark 
was never a thorough Bohemian. 
He was quite ready to admit that 
wealth, no less than nobility, 
obliges ; and was quite ready to act 
up to his new duties, at least in 
outward seeming. Knowing that 
a chatelaine was sorely needed at 
Kenlis Castle, he had resolved 
within himself that the void should 
ere long be filled. But this was 
not to be hastily or rashly done. 

Despite his antecedents, of choice 
there was now no lack. Matrons, 
however extreme to mark what is 
done amiss by paupers or detri- 
mentals, are not prone to disbe- 
lieve in the penitence of Dives; 
and the sternest guardian of our 
sheepcotes will open the wicket 
readily enough to the wandering 
wether that carries fleece of gold. 
Also there are damsels always to 
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be found, courageous and charit- 
able enough to devote themselves 
so thoroughly to the good work of 
guiding the reclaimed sinner aright, 
as to be willing to walk on with 
him thenceforward through life 
hand-in-hand. 

But over the ranks of the maid- 
en battalion Mark Ramsay’s eyes 
roved, admiringly perhaps, never 
longingly. He was not troubled 
either with scruples or remorse ; 
but he would no more have 
thought of asking a young innocent 
girl to cast in her lot with him 
for better and for worse, than 
he would have sat down to play 
piquet with a boy who could not 
count the points of the game. 
Neither did the taming of a /ion- 
celle tempt him a whit. He had 
seen such ventures turn out hap- 
pily enough; indeed, there was 
fair promise of a like event in that 
very house from which he had just 
come ; but he did not believe for 
an instant that such cases were 
parallel with his own. Insurance- 
tables are not infallible; neither 
are years always to be reckoned 
by their mere number. Men like 
Hugh of Nithsdale, who have led 
from youth upwards an honest, 
healthy life, taking duty and plea- 
sure in their fair turn, have in them 
the moral, if not physical, vitality 
—very often both—of a dozen 
Mark Ramsays. 

Though he was wonderfully self- 
reliant and confident in his own 
resources, there was very little 
trivial vanity about this man. He 
had held his own—only too success- 
fully thus far—against all comers ; 
but he knew this could not last for 
ever. Another victory or two, per- 
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haps, and then he would be fain to 
stand aside amongst the veterans, 
and watch the feats of younger 
champions, with the mild satisfac- 
tion of criticism or comparison ; 
for ‘age will be served.’ Years 
and years ago he had seen in Paris 
a sparkling little comedy wherein a 
choice specimen of the ancien ré- 
gime was made to enter the lists 
with divers aspirants to his young 
wife’s favour, and vanquish each 
and everyone with tact, tongue, or 
sword. He remembered thinking 
at the time how much pains and 
ingenuity had been spent for small 
purpose—how unlikely it was that 
the gallant old Marquis would re- 
peat his triumph—how impossible, 
he could repeat it for ever. Hav- 
ing but faint regard for most laws, 
human or divine, he believed im- 
plicitly in the 4x falionis. He 
guessed with what malicious scru- 
tiny his domestic life would be 
watched; and how little sympathy 
the assailant of others’ peace was 
likely to meet with if his own were 
imperilled ; what exultation, covert 
if not expressed, would be felt in 
certain quarters if it came fairly 
to wreck. It was odd enough, yet 
true, that he had never, in all his 
life, experienced one real pang of 
jealousy. What if this infirmity 
were to come, in the train of others, 
with advancing years? He had 
seen the faces of better and wiser 
men wax haggard and drawn under 
the slow torment; and he had no 
mind to see such a reflection in 
his own mirror. It was many 
years since he had read the Be- 
trothed ; but, if he had forgotten all 
other points of the tale, he had 
not forgotten the substance of 


stout Wilkin Flammox’s speech 
to the Constable. 

‘ Think her shut up in yonder 
solitary castle, under such respect- 
able protection, and reflect how 
long the place will be solitary in 
this land of love and adventure! 
We shall have minstrels singing 
ballads by the score under our 
windows, and such twangling of 
harps as would be enough to 
frighten our walls from their foun- 
dations, as clerks say happened to 
those of Jericho.’ 

Mark Ramsay shivered within 
himself at the bare idea of such a 
charge as the captaincy of La 
Garde Doloreuse. 

No. The help meet for him 
was a woman who could sweep gra- 
ciously and gracefully along the 
world’s highway, not with prim pre- 
caution, yet keeping her dainty 
feet clear of mire and pitfalls; with 
a face still so fair that his own 
eyes might look on it long without 
wearying ; with a charm of manner 
that would keep her attractive 
even if the face should fade ; with 
tastes sufficiently in unison with 
his own to promise pleasant com- 
panionship in default of perfect 
sympathy betwixt them ; a woman, 
in fine, who could take her place 
worthily amongst the beauties of 
many generations whose portraits 
lined the walls of Kenlis Castle. 

Such an one Mark thought he 
had found quite lately. 

He had long been familiar with 
Blanche Ellerslie’s name; when 
they first met he felt only a lan- 
guid curiosity, and desire to prove 
for himself whether fame had ex- 
aggerated the danger of her society. 
But before the first hour was over 
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he became sensible, with rather 
pleasant surprise, that he was be- 
coming subject to the fascination 
that had enthralled so many, and 
recognised that there were fresh 
sensations still for his jaded palate. 
As they were thrown together her 
influence grew on him more and 
more. He no longer watched her 
coquetries levelled at others with 
the calm amusement of a mere 
spectator. Once or twice, when he 
found himself forestalled in attract- 
ing attention, he had stood aside, 
smiling a little disdainfully, yet 
conscious all the while of a sharp 
sullen pang that he could not ac- 
count for. You see, up to this 
time, Mark had never been 
quite certain that he had a heart, 
in the common acceptation of the 
term; and so could not be expect- 
ed to be well up in the symptoms 
of cardiac disease. At last he was 
fain to confess to himself that he 
was as firmly and fiercely bent on 
the winning of Blanche Ellerslie as 
he had ever been on winning any 
woman, living or dead. He had 
given up, almost from the first, any 
idea of attaining this end in any 
way save one—the making her his 
wife. 

And now you know what those 
two words meant, that hovered on 
Ramsay’s lips as he betook himself 
to his rest. 


3 
CHAPTER V. + 


Boru in high and low places of 
this world, there are found scores 
of homely humdrum persons, 
who, plodding on through life in 
their own placid way, are always 


equal to any emergency whatso- 
ever, and come out of such ordeals 
infinitely better than their flashy 
fellows. 

Hugh Earl of Nithsdale was one 
of those. He was thoroughly bu- 
colic in his tastes; never so happy 
as when jogging about on his quiet 
old cob, chatting with his tenants, 
or planning improvements with his 
steward and wood-reeve. He held 
Pope to be the very chief of Eng- 
lish poets, simply for having penned 
the words 


God made the country, but man 
made the town. 


That hackneyed line seemed to him 
the embodiment of one of the no- 
blest truths that have ever been 
promulgated in prose or verse. He 
never breathed quite freely in an 
atmosphere laden with smoke, and 
penned-in betwixt brick and mor- 
tar; and felt far wearier after a 
lounge over pavement or trim gravel 
than after a trudge through the stiff- 
est clay in the Midland shires. I 
believe, if the truth were known, 
he kept a private calendarin school- 
boy fashion, and marked off the 
days of the London season ; con- 
gratulating himself, as he lay down 
each night, that his holidays were 
so much nearer. In general so- 
ciety he was not only silent and re- 
served, but shy to boot; and would 
flee from the face of morning visi- 
tors, to hide himself in the recesses 
of his library, till such tyranny was 
overpast. 

Nevertheless, when the saloons 
of Nithsdale House were full, the 
master of the mansion seemed tho- 
roughly at home and at his ease, 
and essentially the right man in the 
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right place. No critic could have 
found a flaw in the gentle, grave 
courtesy with which he received his 
guests, and cared for their comfort. 
Having to welcome, for the first 
time in his life, certain august Per- 
sonages, he went through the cere- 
mony, not with the tremor of one 
on whom unmerited or unexpected 
honour is conferred, but like a man 
whose ancestors from immemorial 
time have been deemed worthy of 
a place at the right-hand of royalty, 
whether in feast or fray. 

Not a few there present noticed 
this, and spoke of it afterwards with 
alittlewonder. The Countess Rose 
was not so busy but that she found 
leisure to mark how her husband 
bore himself, and to feel proud of 
him withal. When she had said 
* good-night’ for the last time, she 
was too utterly weary to talk even 
to him, and crept off to her pillow, 
whereon, till long after the sun was 
high, she slept the deep dreamless 
sleep that comes after toilsome tri- 
umph. But her first waking thought 
was a regret that she had not thank- 
ed her dear kind Hugh for play- 
ing his part so well. 

Nothing short of illness, or a 
social revolution, would have bro- 
ken the even current of the Earl’s 
methodical ways. Late as it was 
when he lay down to rest, he rose 
at his usual hour, and was hard at 
work in his library—for business 
letters were unusually numerous 
that morning — when a message 
came that the Countess meant to 
lunch in her boudoir, and begged 
that he would join her. 

Only once before, since their 
marriage, had the Earl been so 
favoured. It was when Rose was 
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kept for a day in her rooms from 
the effects of a chill. He felt as 
pleased as a boy who has been 
asked to an impromptu picnic, and 
at the appointed hour he mounted 
the stair with an eager haste, curi- 
ously contrasting with his usually 
sober gait. Yet he stood still for 
an instant in the doorway. Truly 
it was a picture worth pausing over 
that he saw. 

The Countess was lying, almost 
at full length, on a low broad 
sofa. The Mazarin blue of the 
huge pillows in which her slight 
figure was half-buried brought out 
in relief the soft tints of her face 
and hair; though her face was 
paler than usual, and there were 
dark circles under the long brown 
eyes. A pair of dainty slippers, 
broidered to match her /eignoir, 
just peeped out under the ample 
skirt of soft gray silk, with 
broad cerise facings. Her hus- 
band thought — perhaps with jus- 
tice—that he had never looked on 
anything so lovely, and his grave 
voice faltered a little with very ten- 
derness as he leant over her, saying: 

‘Very tired, my darling? I am 
sure I don’t wonder.’ 

She wound her arm round his 
neck and drew his head down 
lower and lower till his cheek rested 
on her lips. 

‘Only pleasantly tired, Hugh ; 
and it was worth while, was it not? 
Fancy mv going to bed without 
thana “yr all the trouble 
you tous to make it go off well! 
You dear patient thing! I was 
watching you all the time, and you 
never yawned once, though you 
hate late hours so—’ 

The Earl laughed quite merrily 

D 
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as he sat down on the footstool 
close to his wife’s side, keeping 
her hand in his, and counting the 
jewels in her rings one by one. 

* You foolish child, did you think 
that all the burden of doing the 
honours was to be laid on your 
poor little shoulders? These things 
haven’t been much in my line; 
you're right there. And I daresay 
I made some bungle that you never 
noticed ; but I shall improve by 
practice. I wasn’t bored for one 
single instant—I was too busy ; and 
it was quite amusement enough for 
me to watch you enjoying yourself. 
You did that, I think ; though you 
looked rather nervous at first.’ 

‘Yes, I did enjoy myself, she 
said ; ‘but I think I am happier, 
now that I am quite sure you were 
not bored. My conscience is quite 
easy now, and—I do hope they’ve 
sent us something nice for lunch ; 
I’m so awfully hungry.’ 

It was a very pleasant meal— 
the pleasanter, perhaps, to one of 
the partakers thereof because there 
was not the faintest chance of its 
being intruded on; for the most 
familiar of Lady Nithsdale’s friends 
—the few to whom the formal inter- 
dict of ‘not at home’ had ceased to 
apply—would never have dreamt 
of breaking in on her repose till 
much later in the day. Lady Da- 
ventry herself was scarce likely to 
show before afternoon tea. When 
lunch was cleared away, and they 
were alone again, said the Countess 
Rose— 

‘Now, Hugh, I particularly wish 
to know if you noticed one single 
thing go wrong last night, or that 
you would have wished otherwise.’ 

The Earl pondered a while. He 


was very loth to damp his wife’s 
elation, were it ever so little; but 
he was too honest to keep back 
the truth. 

‘ Well, there was one thing, Rose,’ 
he said hesitatingly ;—‘ don’t be 
alarmed, it was a very trifling thing. 
Your invitation-list was perfect, 
with one exception—I do wish you 
hadn’t asked Mr. Kendall.’ 

Lady Nithsdale raised her long 
eyelashes in languid surprise. 

‘Now you do puzzle me. Why 
on earth should you object to poor 
Horace Kendall? I fancied you 
didn’t even know him by sight. I 
hardly know him myself; but I 
should have mortally offended Lady 
Longfield if I had refused him a 
card. From what I have seen of 
him I should think him the most 
inoffensive creature alive, though 
he is so clever in his own way.’ 

The Earl bent his shaggy brows 
till they met. 

‘ There’s no more harm in Lady 
Longfield than in most other empty- 
headed women, I daresay ; but 
she’s too fond of patronage to be 
very careful where she bestows it. 
It’s quite as well she has no daugh- 
ters of her own to look after. I 
never saw Mr. Kendall, to my 
knowledge, till yesterday; but I 
have heard quite enough. It’s the 
fashion to cultivate him now, of 
cour e. That don’t make him in 
my mind a bit more fitting friend 
for your sister. And I don’t be- 
lieve, Rose, you’d consider him 
so perfectly inoffensive if you had 
watched, as I did, how completely 
he engrossed Nina last night.’ 

Now the Earl—though about the 
last man living to wish to level or 
lower the standard of his order— 
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was singularly unapt to stand upon 
its privileges. He would talk just 
as frankly and genially with one of 
his own farmers as with the inhe- 
ritor of forty quarterings ; and even 
the Radical solicitor who opposed 
him at elections, and strove in all 
ways to undermine his county in- 
fluence, never hinted that Lord 
Nithsdale had a purpose in being, 
as he expressed it, ‘so infernally 
affable.’ Very seldom in all his 
life had he been heard to speak 
hardly or harshly to any fellow- 
creature. Indeed, he had some- 
times scandalised his brother ma- 
gistrates at Quarter Sessions by his 
ingenuity in finding excuses for 


criminals. No one knew this better 
than his wife ; and she felt he must 
have good reason for so speaking, 
though she answered laughingly— 

‘Nina! Youdon’t mean that puss 
got into mischief at her first ball? 
She ought to have been sent sup- 
perless to bed, at least. No, I 
noticed nothing; but I wonder 
mamma didn’t, though she is so 
dreadfully shortsighted. She was 
too busy helping me, I suppose. 
The child shall have a real good 
scolding when she comes to tea.” 

Flirtations were things so entirely 
out of Lord Nithsdale’s line, that 
it may be worth while to explain 
his reasons for interference. 








CRITICISMS ON CONTEMPORARIES. 


No. lL. 
MR, ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE. 


BEFroreE undertaking to discuss the 
merits of any aggregation of verses 
with the view of finding out how 
far it is to be regarded as poetry in 
the full sense of the word, it is 
essential to define what poetry 7s, 
and what constitutes excellence in 
that art. Standing as it does at the 
head of the fine arts, poetry is per- 
haps as difficult a subject for exact 
definition as we could well find. 

The race of beings who looked 
upon it as a thing consisting main- 
ly of words arranged to pattern, 
that is to say, in rhyme and metre, 
is almost extinct. The present re- 
presentatives of that race are, as far 
as we can learn, elderly maiden 
ladies, with an early nineteenth- 
century aspect and a general air of 
obsoleteness, who will probably die 
without issue, and therefore with- 
out the opportunity of bequeathing 
their zesthetic ideas to any harmful 
extent ; so that we may reasonably 
hope to find some fifty years hence 
no more encumbering vestiges of 
the order of beings in question than 
organic remains in the fossil state, 
to be restored by future professors 
of natural history for the benefit of 
the curious. 

The more popular notion of 
poetry is that which expects from 
it, in addition to rhyme and metre, 
a certain amount of descriptive 
power—or, to use a more correct 


phrase, of word-painting—as well 
as a dash of sentiment or even sen- 
sation ; the more important phase 
of poetry—its idealising, purifying, 
beautifying function—occupying a 
comparatively inconspicuous place 
in the public mind. 

The legitimate object of all the 
fine arts is doubtless ideal repre- 
sentation ; and although there are 
plenty of voices raised in favour of 
absolving the arts as a body from 
all moral responsibilities, and leav- 
ing them to gratify the senses un- 
trammelled by the humanising influ- 
ence of modern moralities labelled 
‘Utopian,’ yet it could be held, 
with far greater show of reason, 
that the arts are as responsible for 
their teaching as the most popular 
pulpit-orator. 

The teachings of the arts nowa- 
days, whether good or bad, are 
usually too bare of piquancy or 
earnestness to be at all generally 
appreciable; but now and then 
arises some glaring trespass against 
whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are noble, whatsoever 
things are of good report, and then 
comes an outcry. 

Your lax dilettanti who profess to 
judge of works of art irrespectively 
of their morality are as ready as 
other respectable members of so- 
ciety to hoot the muse who dares 
to go ¢oo far, and to eject her, if 
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possible, from the field of poetic 
literature into which she has ven- 
tured to intrude some ‘foul unna- 
tural thing.’ If it is admitted that 
art is expected not to be immoral, 
it is a natural transition to expect 
it to be moral, inasmuch as there 
are sins of omission as well as of 
commission ; and the artist who 
has left undone those things which 
he ought to have done differs only 
in degree, and not in kind, from 
the artist who has done those 
things which he ought not to have 
done, seeing there is no health (to 
speak of) in either of them. 

If we keep in mind then, for the 
defining of poetry, the phrase used 
above—‘ ideal representation’—the 
question arises : 

‘Ideal representation of what ?” 

Certainly not of impiety, of loath- 
some immorality, of the maniac’s 
frantic vagaries, or the idiot’s dri- 
vellings. Music idealises the lan- 
guage of sounds; but the typical 
sounds are not the howlings of the 
prairie wolves, or the horrible din 
of savages in full revelry of demo- 
niac carnage ; rather the soft mur- 
murings of the summer breeze and 
the purling of brooks, the gentle 
cooing of doves and the healthful 
hum of bees, and all other benign 
sounds rising to the exquisitely- 
graduated tones of the human voice 
expressive of the still more exqui- 
sitely-graduated tones of the human 
soul. 

Painting idealises forms, but the 
typical forms acceptable are not 
deformities. Ifthe subject be land- 
scape, an unmingled representation 
of ‘starved ignoble nature,’ how- 
ever well painted, is not accepted. 
William Hunt might have painted 


grape-skins and apple - parings, 
mashed and mingled with withered 
flowers and refuse, and connois- 
seurs would not have purchased 
them for fancy prices as they do 
his simple healthy nosegays and 
groups of fruit speaking of fresh- 
ness, fragrance, and wholesome- 
ness. If the human figure is to be 
painted, the most powerful artist 
in the world would gain no credit 
by depicting hospital scenes, ana- 
tomical dissections of gangrened 
limbs, or rickety, hydrocephalous 
deformities. 

And so with poetry. The high- 
est and most complex class of sub- 
jects it can deal with are the mo- 
tions of the human soul, and if the 
poetaspire to idealise those motions, 
he should select the healthy ; for 
the human soul also has its deformi- 
ties, its diseases, its rickets and 
gangrenes, which the ruthless poet, 
prostituting his powers, may, if he 
be thus evil-disposed, express in all 
the pomp of idealised speech, just 
as the painter and musician can, at 
will, give us for painting and music 
the facsimileof a shrivelled cabbage- 
stump or of a donkey’s bray. 

If the poet be simply describing 
inanimate nature, it is described 
not for its own sake, but for the 
sake of its relations with and effects 
on the human mind or heart; so 
that, however we take it, poetry 
aims at expressing the motions of 
the human soul, and, according to 
the criterion already stated, is 
praiseworthy in proportion—first, 
as its subjects are tastefully select- 
ed from that inexhaustible store, 
and secondly, as the subject chosen 
for representation is treated with 
beauty of thought and expression, 
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In 1865 appeared a small quarto 
volume of poetry, beautifully print- 
ed, and with a somewhat affected 
cream-coloured cover, seeming to 
hold out to squeamish readers the 
lure of great purity in the interior 
of the tome. The book was entitled 
Atalanta in Calydon, and it excited, 
justly enough, no little attention. 
It was received as the first serious 
effort of Mr. Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, whose earliest volume, 
The Queen Mother, and Rosamond, 
having been still-born, had al- 
ready passed out of mind. Not- 
withstanding the slightly-repellant 
form in which A/a/anta was cast, 
there were not wanting those who 
read it with pleasure, finding in it 
passages of considerable beauty 
and more considerable promise. 

The poem took the form of a sort 
of Greek lyrical drama—a collec- 
tion of connected monologues and 
dialogues bound together by chorus 
and semi-chorus ; and it was thought 
that, when the young author should 
have recovered from the intoxica- 
tion of antique classicism, which 
was evidently dominant with him, 
he might probably produce poems 
not unworthy to become themselves 
classical, and on subjects more 
congenial to the average tastes of 
his countrymen. 

The hunt of the Calydonian boar 
was certainly anything but a pro- 
mising or inviting subject to the 
ordinary English mind ; and it was 
only to that class of dilettanti who 
play the part of ferrets in the un- 
burrowing of poetic beauties from 
among matter for the most part 
uninviting, that the new muse ad- 
dressed itself. These found, and 
doubtless still find, much of grace- 
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ful and beautiful in Afalanta in 
Calydon ; but its beauties were 
more those of expression than those 
of thought. This fact was not re- 
markable, inasmuch as it is the 
normal condition of young poets ; 
but while beauties of expression or 
powers of word-painting are all 
very well to enable us to judge of 
the probabilities of on-coming au- 
thors, we are not satisfied unless 
the course ofthose authors indicates 
progress by superaddition of good 
material to good expression. 

But let us look at a sample or 
two of the promise before we pass 
on to take stock of the perform- 
ance. Take, for instance, this 
piece of spring description from 
the first chorus in AZa/anta : 


‘For winter’s rains and ruins are 
over, 
And all the season of snows and 
sins ; 
The days dividing lover and lover, 
The light that loses, the night that 
wins ; 
And time remembered is grief for- 
gotten, 
And frosts are slain and flowers be- 
gotten, 
And in green underwood and cover 
Blossom by blossom the spring 
begins. 


The full streams feed on flower of 
rushes, 
Ripe grasses trammel a travelling 
foot, 
The faint fresh flame of the young 
year flushes 
From leaf to flower and flower to 
fruit ; 
And fruit and leaf are as gold and 
fire, 
And the oat is heard above the lyre, 
And the hooféd heel of a satyr 
crushes 
The chestnut-husk at the chestnut- 
root.’ 
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There is a wholesome freshness 
in this, though not sufficient great- 
ness to make a poet if produced by 
the volume. 

Perhaps the most beautiful pass- 
age in the poem is the death- 
speech of the boar-slayer Meleager, 
and especially those portions of it 
addressed to his mother and to 
Atalanta, for whose sake he had 
killed his uncles on their attempt- 
ing to take from her the spoils of 
the boar devoted by him to her. 
There is a noble purity in this filial 
suppliant devotion ;— 

‘Mother, thou sole and only, thou not 
these, 

Keep me in mind a little when I die 

Because I was thy first-born; let thy 
soul 

Pity me, pity even me gone hence and 
dead, 

Though thou wert wroth, and though 
thou bear again 

Much happier sons, and all men later 
born 

Exceedingly excel me ; 

* “” x * * 
I charge thee, seeing 

I am dead already, love me not the 
less, 

Me, O my mother ; I charge thee by 
these gods, 

My father’s, and that holier breast of 
thine, 

By these that see me dying, and that 
which nursed, 

Love me not less, thy first-born: 
though grief come, 

Grief only, of me, and of all these 
great joy, 

And shall come always to thee ; for 
thou knowest, 

O mother, O breasts that bare me, for 
ye know, 

O sweet head of my mother, sacred 
eyes, 

Ye know my soul albeit I sinned, ye 
know 

Albeit I kneel not, neither touch thy 
knees, 
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But with my lips I kneel, and with my 
heart 

I fall about thy feet and worship 
thee.’ 


This, too, to Atalanta is solemn 
in its pathos : 


‘But thou, dear, touch me with thy 
rose-like hands, 

And fasten up mine eyelids with thy 
mouth, 

A bitter kiss; and grasp me with 
thine arms, 

Printing with heavy lips my light 
waste flesh, 

Made light and thin by heavy-handed 
fate ; 

And with thine holy maiden eyes 
drop dew, 

Drop tears for dew upon me who am 
dead, 

Me who have loved thee; seeing 
without sin done 

I am gone down to the empty weary 
house 

Where no flesh is, nor beauty, nor 
swift eyes, 

Nor sound of mouth, nor might of 
hands and feet.’ 

But when we have culled all the 
sweetnesses we can in butterfly 
flitting over this ‘ hunting-piece’ of 
Mr. Swinburne’s, we leave it with 
a feeling of want; there is not in 
it anything of that high-toned 
strength-giving nature that one 
finds in the works of supreme poets. 
This objection is more negative 
than positive, and there certainly 
is nothing sufficiently glaring in its 
lack of moral tone to cut us off 
from the hope that the lack arose 
from inexperience—nothing at all 
calculated to prepare the public for 
the flagrant turpitude of the drama 
Chasteard, in which the immo- 
rality to be detected in A/alanta 
only as a negative embryo assumes 
a positive full-grown activity, un- 
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palliated by the artistic merits of 
the play. 

Our readers are of course aware 
that the hero, whose name the 
drama bears, is the French noble- 
man (the nephew of the Chevalier 
Bayard) notorious in history for 
having been possessed by a criminal 
passion for Queen Mary of Scot- 
land, and executed after being 
twice found secreted in her bed- 
chamber. 

Now it is just conceivable that 
this scant material might be artisti- 
cally treated so as to be moral in 
tendency; but Mr. Swinburne, while 
idealising the historical facts of the 
case with lavish freedom, has worked 
his modifications in the direction, 
not of pointed moral, but of glaring 
immorality. Over the libertine 
Chastelard he throws a glow of 
something approaching nobility, 
and thus attempts to aggrandise a 
miserable animal passion. Over 
the unfortunate Queen of Scots, on 
the other hand, he throws a glare 
transforming her admitted foibles 
to the likeness of all that is most 
hideous in licentiousness, in deceit, 
in wanton cruelty, in wilful, heart- 
less tampering with passion. In 
an article on this book, contributed 
by Lord Houghton to the /ort- 
nightly Review (15 April 1866), his 
lordship, while censuring Mr. Swin- 
burne for this treatment of Mary, 
excuses his having endowed Chas- 
telard ‘with a certain grandeur 
which he may not have possessed, 
but to the repute of which he is 
entitled from his persistent asser- 
tion of his own wanton guilt, and 
of the Queen’s entire innocence.’ 
Does Lord Houghton mean that 
Chastelard is entitled to the repute 
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of grandeur for refraining from im- 
puting guilt to an innocent woman ? 
If not, he must mean that Chaste- 
lard lied when he cleared the Queen, 
and was entitled to be considered 
a grand character, without deng 
one, for daring damnation for her 
sake. It should be remembered, 
however, that the falsity of Chaste- 
lard’s statement is a thing which 
Mr. Swinburne has chosen to take 
for granted, and which is indeed 
involved in his hypothesis as to the 
Queen’s part in the matter—an hy- 
pothesis to which Lord Houghton 
seems to demur. This apparent 
inconsistency deducts somewhat 
from the value of Lord Houghton’s 
concluding encomium on Mr. Swin- 
burne in particular, and on prose- 
writing poets in general. 

The drama Chastelard is full 
of artistic, though mannered effects 
in verbal mosaic ; but it is as if all 
the powers of a worker in material 
mosaic had been employed in de- 
picting the image ofa devil exagge- 
rated in all particulars of wanton 
fiendishness. 

Even from a technical point of 
view, Chastelard is very far from 
perfect, for this mosaic work in 
language, this studious piecing to- 
gether of rich phrases and highly-- 
coloured images, cloys at times, and 
strikes with an air of affectation ; 
so that we can quite fancy even a 
reader who takes up the work care- 
less of its teachings finding him- 
self, before he got to the end, 
athirst for a good, rough, honest 
bit of heartfelt expression. And 
there is not much artistic propriety 
in the treatment of Mary’s cha- 
racter. 

The exquisite colouring of some 
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passages in the speeches of Chaste- 

lard is at times almost of sufficient 

force to disarm the loathing with 

which one is bound to loathe the 

man’s motives. When hidden in 

the Queen’s chamber, awaiting her 

entry on the night of her marriage 

with Darnley, Chastelard  solilo- 

quises : 

‘Now, if God would, 

Doubtless He might take pity on my 
soul 

To give me three clear hours, and 
then red hell 

Snare me for ever; this were mer- 
ciful : 

If I were God now I should do thus 
much. 

I must die next, and this were not so 
hard 

For Him to let me eat sweet fruit and 
die 

With my lips sweet from it. 
one shall have 

This fare for common days’ bread, 
which to me 

Should be a touch kept always on my 
sense 

To make hell soft, yea, the keen pain 
of hell 

Soft as the loosening of wound arms 
in sleep.’ 


For 


And when the Queen comes in, 
and has sent Darnley away on the 
plea of praying, there is a dialogue 
which would be heart-stirring in its 
tenderness of expression if it were 
not for the abominable villany of 
the situation. 

After Chastelard has discovered 
himself, the Queen, on this night of 
her marriage with another man, is 
painted by Mr. Swinburne as de- 
taining the intruder thus : 


‘Speak, if you will : yet if you will be 
one, 
Why, you shall go, because I hate you 
not, 


You know that I might slay you with 
my lips, 
With calling out? but I will hold my 


peace.’ 


And Chastelard replies : 


«Yea, do some while. 
to say 5 

I know not wholly what thing. O 
my sweet, 

I am come here to take farewell of 
love 

That I have served, and life that I 
have lived 

Made up of love, here in the sight of 
you 

That all my life’s time I loved more 
than God, 

Who quits me thus with bitter death 
for it. 

For you well know that I must shortly 
die, 

My life being wound about you as it 
is, 

Who love me not ; yet do not hate me, 
sweet, 

But tell me wherein I came short of 
love ; 

For doubtless I came short of a just 
love, 

And fell in some fool’s fault that 
angered you. 

x * * * 


I had a thing 


Why do you thus? 

You answer not, but your lips curl in 
twain 

And your face moves; there, I shall 
make you weep 

And be a coward too; it were much 
best 

I should be slain.’ 

After a little dallying on the 

Queen’s part, comes this : 


‘Why, it was in my flesh, my bone 
and blood, 

Bound in my brain, to love you ; yea, 
and writ 

All my heart over: if I would lie to 
rou 

I doubt I could not lie. Ah, you see 
now, 
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You know now well enough; yea, 
there, sweet love, 
Let me kiss there. 
QUEEN. 
I love you best of them, 
Clasp me quite round till your lips 
cleave on mine, 
False mine, that did you wrong.’ 


A noble epithalamion this, from the 
Queen on her marriage-night with 
Darnley ! 

Aftermuch tenderconverse, Mary 
tries to persuade Chastelard to save 
his life by escape; but he, deter- 
mined to die now that she has 
given herself to another, remains 
to be taken by the returning Darn- 
ley, and borne off by the guard. 

Immediately before Chastelard’s 
execution, the Queen visits him in 
prison ; and it is difficult not to 
feel the tenderly beautiful phrases 
in which the two are made to ex- 
press their love. But all genuine 
charm vanishes when we come to 
reflect that the object of Chaste- 
lard’s adoration, as here depicted, 
is a queen who has, since he was 
incarcerated, used every sleight to 
get him put out of the way, lest he 
publicly avow her complicity in his 
guilt. This woman, whose parting 
with her paramour is made so re- 
dolent of strong devotion, has at- 
tempted to persuade her brother to 
despatch him secretly in prison, 
has tried to get him sent without 
further question from the country, 
has signed his death - warrant, 
has issued a reprieve, and, finally, 
having come to beg her reprieve 
back lest that shame her, and hay- 
ing found that he has destroyed it 
out of consideration for her honour, 
she gives herself up to his fond- 
nesses, and tells him that he, 


whom she is about to let be exe- 
cuted, is dearer to her than all 
others ! 

Chastelard is represented as act- 
ing his part of mad immoral devo- 
tion under a full sense of the 
Queen’s depravity, so that all his 
lavished endearments, and a keen 
though one-sided sense of honour, 
are ignominiously tacked on to what 
is neither more nor less than a low 
sensual appetite. The hideous in- 
congruity of a man with touches 
of nobility, devoted utterly to a pas- 
sion for a woman whom he knows 
to be false and bad, and towards 
whom converge what promptings 
of honour and responsibility he has, 
regardless of all the rest of this 
world and the next, is finished by 
a touch as masterly in its incon- 
gruous wickedness as the rest ; for 
to crown all, he is made to die 
with a damning lie on his lips, at 
the conclusion of a speech as re- 
fined in its courtesy as could have 
been devised : ‘ For, sirs,’ he says, 


‘If ever since I came between her 
eyes 

She hath beheld me other than I am, 

Or shown her honour other than it is, 

Or, save in royal faultless courtesies, 

Used me with favour ; if by speech or 
face, 

By salutation or by tender eyes, 

She hath made a way for my desire to 
live, 

Given ear to me or boldness to my 
breath, 

I pray God cast me forth before day 
cease, 

Even to the heaviest place there is in 
hell. 

Yea, if she be not stainless toward all 
men, 

I pray this axe that I shall die upon 

May cut me off body and soul from 
heaven.’ 
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But the prostitution of powers to 
ignoble uses exhibited in Chasée- 
fard is almost straitlaced in its 
modesty when compared with the 
utter wantonness of many of the 
productions printed in Mr. Swin- 
burne’s subsequent volume of 
Poems and Ballads. Consequently, 
the outcry which greeted Chaste- 
Jard from the critical overlookers 
of the public interests were as the 
feeble wail of a baby in comparison 
with the vociferous execrations 
lavished upon the latter volume,— 
consequent on which Messrs. Mox- 
on and Co. saw fit to withdraw it 
from circulation, 

The general tone of the poems 
and ballads is, in essence, the same 
as that of Chastelard, only more 
unblushing in expression. Many 
of the pieces are not fit for quota- 
tion, on account of the extreme 
brutality of the view of love taken 
in them. The conception of that 
holy passion never seems to rise 
above the first animal germs of it, 
and it would seem as if pure devo- 
tion unsullied by a taint of low 
desire were a thing refusing to 
enter into the mind of the author. 

With the exception of some few 
pieces, the volume strikes as one 
hot, unhealthy blast of base, fierce 
passion ; but generally powerful in 
expression, though sometimes coarse 
and gross even in that respect. 

Les sample 
which one not very squeamish 
might perhaps consider just read- 
able as far as expression goes ; but 
the sentiment of it is as degrading 
as could be imagined. The poet 
recounts an incident of those abo- 
minable wholesale murders of Car- 
rier’s, which took place 


Noyades is a 


‘In the wild fifth year of the change 
of things 

When France was glorious and blood- 
red, fair 

With dust of battle and deaths of 
kings.’ 


He tells how a man, rough with 
labour, is brought to be tied naked 
(according to the custom) to a 
naked woman, for drowning, and 
how it falls to his lot to be bound 
to a young noblewoman whom he 
has loved. The man is made to 
exult in this death ; and the poet, 
having finished his tale, applies the 
case thus: 


*O sweet one love, O my life’s de- 
light, 
Dear, though the days have divided 
us, 
Lost beyond hope, taken far out of 
sight, 
Not twice in the world shall the 
gods do thus. 


% 


But you would have felt my soul in a 
kiss, 
And known that once if I loved 
you well ; 
And I would have given my soul for 
this 
To burn for ever in burning hell.’ 


It is superfluous to apologise for 
making no further quotations from 
this book, and it is very gratifying 
to reflect that there were so many 
voices ready to protest against its 
publication. The fate of the vo- 
lume will assuredly be a good and 
useful lesson to any other young 
author, if such unhappily exist, who 
may be possessed by the unintelli- 
gible desire to administer small po- 
tent doses of immorality, or gross- 
ness, or any other grievous impurity, 
in capsules of delicately-moulded 
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verse with an external flavouring 
of sugared expression. 

The last volume of verse pub- 
lished ‘by Mr. Swinburne is 4 
Song of Italy, a protracted, some- 
what wearisome hymn to Mazzini, 
introduced by a good allegorical 
description of Italy kneeling at the 
feet of Freedom clasping her knees, 
and filled with the usual profusion 
of imagery, often overstrained and 
too brilliant to be followed plea- 
surably. It is not as low in tone 
as the former works, there being 
no great scope for lowness ; neither 
is it as artistic as the average of 
its predecessors. 

The poem in honour of last year’s 
GariBaldian exploit, the Ha/t de- 
Sore Rome, in the Fortnightly Re- 
view, of November 1867, was ex- 
pressed with much strength, and 
was admirably calculated to enlist 
the sympathy of the unwary with 
the insurgents ; and the same may 
be said of the Ode on the Jnsur- 
rection in Candia, in the same Re- 
view, for 1st March 1867. But as 
regards these occasional poems, 
the crowning offence was in the 
verses published in the Star, apropos 
ofthe impending Fenian executions, 
on the 22d of November last, and 
entitled An Appeal to England. 
In this poem, Mr. Swinburne sets 
down the condemnation of the mur- 
derers to England’s fear of leaving 
their Fenianism unpunished, and 
pleads for their release, without ad- 
ducing any reason why they should 
be treated more mercifully than 
other murderers. It can only be 
assumed that their red-revolution- 
ary character covers a multitude of 
sins in the eyes of this their special 
pleader. It is not difficult to un- 
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derstand the state of mind which, 
in the poetic fiction of Keats, im- 
pelled ‘ the morning-bright Apollo, 
young Apollo,’ to break forth to 
Mnemosyne with the exquisite 
vords : 
* Point me out the way 
To any one particular beauteous star, 
And I will flit into it with my lyre, 
And make its silvery splendour pant 
with bliss.’ 


But how the silvery splendour of 
our contemporary was to be made 
to pant with bliss by this would-be 
Apollo flitting into a corner of it 
with his lyre, to snivel over the 
approaching fate of three fanatical 
murderers, is difficult to imagine ; 
and still harder is it, we had almost 
said, to conceive how so daring an 
offence against all feelings of jus- 
tice and decency could have been 
ventured on; but is not the offender 
Mr. Swinburne? Is it not the gen- 
tleman whose mind seems to dwell 
with pleasure on all triumphs of 
the lower passions, and on all up- 
bubblings of the lower strata of 
society against the upper-—the man 
to whom nothing is sacred, to whom 
order is an offence, and to whom 
love is only another word for lust ? 

The Swinburnian muse, in fact, 
seems to have an instinctive horror 
of anything approaching order. All 
accepted principles in matters so- 
cial and political appear to be, to 
the nervous system of that muse, 
chronic irritants; and everything 
that has received the obnoxious 
seal of long use seems to smell 
offensively in her nose. Hence her 
delight in anarchies of what de- 
scription soever; change for the 
sake of change, not for the sake of 
progress ; revolution for the sake of 
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revolution, and not for the sake of 
evolution ; and wheresoever two or 
three are gathered together in the 
name of revolution, or change, or 
any bootless striving against the 
powers that be, there is Mr. Swin- 
burne’s muse in the midst of them. 

It would be absurd to deny to 
this writer considerable poetic 
powers ; indeed, it is the fact that 
his works are made, to some ex- 
tent, formidable, by an array of 
superficial attractions which makes 
it worth while to notice them at all ; 
but to call them ‘poetry’ in the full 
sense would be out of all reason. 
We need have no fear that in the 
next generation any whiff of these 
productions will reek up from the 
pit of merited oblivion into which 
they must inevitably be cast ; but 
in the mean time it is the duty of 
the critic to say a word of warning 
to those who have no time to look 
beyond the external varnish of lite- 
rary productions, and may unwarily 
introduce, Achan-like, into their 
tents some pest-breeding, gorge- 
ously-bedecked sample of the ac- 
cursed thing. 

Having alluded to Lord Hough- 
ton’s observations on prose-writing 
poets in general and Mr. Swin- 
burne in particular, the present ar- 
ticle may be fitly concluded with a 
few words on that subject. Con- 
cerning Lord Houghton there is no- 
thing further to be said here, seeing 
that he is not distinctly enough a 
poet to have any excuse for being 
a bad critic. But Mr. Swinburne 
is. His method of thought is es- 
sentially the poetic method, and 
his proseis essentially ‘ poetic prose,’ 
in the best and worst sense of that 
term. ‘There is so much disparity 
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in the habits of thought prompting 
these two modes of expression, that 
great excellence in both is next to 
unheard of. Poetic prose is seldom 
critical prose ; and certainly it is not 
so in the case of Mr. Swinburne, who 
is rather ambitious in the critical de- 
partment of literature. His essays 
in the Fortnightly Review are framed 
with the intention, it would seem, 
of puffing into the seventh heaven 
of literature two gentlemen whose 
names will be introduced again 
in this series of criticisms— Mr. 
Matthew Arnold and Mr. Mor- 
ris, the former of whom is, as 
a poet, far inferior ix ability to 
Mr. Swinburne himself. Besides 
those essays, we have a vast volume 
on William Blake the mystical, full 
of extravagant and sometimes lu- 
dicrous eulogium, a prefatory es- 
say on Byron, and a defence of 

o0ems and Ballads, the whole of 
which constitute a mass of thought- 
less thought as full of prismatic 
beauties as a bowl of soap-bubbles, 
and about as frothy and hollow. 
The best passages in these prose 
attempts are models of a certain 
style, and are always next door to 
rhythmic ; but we never encounter 
anything approaching temperate, 
well-weighed opinion, the indispen- 
sable quality of criticism. There 
is considerably more acuteness of 
judgment displayed in Mr. Swin- 
burne’s part of the recent pamphlet 
on the Academy exhibition, written 
in connection with Mr. W. M. Ros- 
setti, and not less poetical expres- 
sion; but, of course, plenty of ex- 
ceptionable matter. As a sample 
of fine expression of very sensuous 
thought, take this on Mr. Watts’s 
Clytie. 














‘Before I pass on to speak of any 
other painter, I will here interpolate 
what I have to say of Mr. Watts’s 
bust of Clytie. Not imitative, not 
even assimilative of Michel Angelo’s 
manner, it yet by some vague and in- 
effable quality brings to mind his work 
rather than any Greek sculptor’s. 
There is the same intense and fiery 
sentiment, the same grandeur of de- 
vice, the same mystery of tragedy. 
The colour and the passion of this work 
are the workman’s own. Never was 
a divine legend translated into diviner 
likeness, Large, deep-bosomed, superb 
in arm and shoulder, as should be the 
woman growing from flesh into flower 
through a godlike agony, from fair- 
ness of body to fulness of flower, large- 
leaved and broad of blossom, splendid 
and sad, yearning with all the life of 
her lips and breasts after the receding 
light and the removing love—this is 
the Clytie indeed whom sculptors and 
poets have loved for her love of the 
Sun, their god. The bitter sweet- 
ness of the dividing lips, the mighty 
mould of the rising breasts, the splen- 
dour of her sorrow is divine; divine the 
massive weight of carven curls bound 
up behind, the heavy straying flakes 
of unfilleted hair below; divine the 
clear cheeks and low full forehead, 
the strong round neck made for the 
arms of a god only to clasp and bend 
down to their yoke. We seem to see 
the lessening sunset that she sees, and 
fear too soon to watch that stately 
beauty slowly suffer change and die 
into flower, that solid sweetness of 
body sink into petal and leaf. Sculp- 
ture such as this has actual colour 
enough without need to borrow of 
an alien art.’* 

The reader can judge for him- 
self how far this paragraph is just, 
and how far delicate or refined ; but 


* Those conversant with modern French 
literature will be able to form a correct idea 
of the purity and delicacy of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s mind from one line in this pamphlet, 
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that it is poetically expressed none 
will deny, for it has most of the ex- 
ternal technical qualities of poetry, 
and it will be observed that the 
passages which are indicated in 
Italics are actual lines of verse of 
various descriptions. While, how- 
ever, the reader can judge of the 
justice of this passage, he can zof 
do so in the case of another por- 
tion of the notes, though of the 
good taste and propriety of its in- 
sertion in a pamphlet on the Royal 
Academy there can be but one 
opinion—-we mean the five pages 
devoted to the glorification of Mr. 
Dante Rossetti (the brother of the 
gentleman who has so warmly de- 
fended Mr. Swinburne), of whose 
works the public are not allowed an 
opportunity of thinking for them- 
selves. Mr. Swinburne’s prose is 
like that of most poets who attempt 
it—of the rhapsodic and vehement 
order—calculated at times to give 
pleasure, on a first reading, to the 
general reader, and a more durable 
delight to the objects of the rhap- 
sodising ; but Mr. Swinburne out- 
does most of his predecessors in 
the impetuous, ill-considered, Vesu- 
vian current of language which he 
pours, or rather spouts, forth. These 
eruptions are lava-like enougli in 
molten flow; but there the re- 
semblance ceases, for they have 
not the good prose-faculty of so- 
lidifying into durable masses, and 
consequently they pass from the 
mind as quickly as they enter 
it. 


in which he nientions M, Théophile Gau- 
tier's Mademoiselle de Maupin as ‘the most 
perfect andexquisite book of modern times’! 
—Ep. 7, 1, 
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THE TURF AND THE TURFITES. 


THE racing season of 1868 seems 
certainly destined to be long re- 
membered in the annals of the 
English turf. For the last six weeks 
—and, in fact, during the whole 
time that the great races of the year 
were coming off—men have been 
talking, not so much of the powers 
of this or that horse, as of the 
honesty, or the want of that quality, 
on the part of certain owners of 
racehorses. To use the expression 
of a betting tradesman on the Ascot 
course, the day the Cup was run 
for, ‘the racing swells have been 
washing their dirty linen outside 
their houses’ with a vengeance since 
the Derby-day, and it is somewhat 
more than doubtful whether the 
proverbial respect with which Eng- 
lishmen regard those of noble birth 
has been increased thereby. 

It is now twenty-four years since 
any great scandal has been mixed 
up with the great race of the year, 
the ‘ blue ribbon of the turf, which 
is run on the Wednesday in Epsom 
week. Ia 1844, the first and second 
favourites for the Derby were Le- 
ander and Running Rein. -Both 
these horses were suspected ofbeing 
four years old ; and as such, being 
of course a year older than their 
competitors, were disqualified from 
running in a race exclusively in- 
tended for three-year-old horses. 
However, as the imputation was 
stoutly denied, and as the marks 


on their teeth had been cleverly 
doctored, so as to make them ap- 
pear to be three years old, they 
were allowed to start, but under 
protest. Just before the flag fell, 
Running Rein managed to lash 
out, and so completely smashed the 
leg of his fellow impostor, that the 
animal had to be destroyed there 
and then. Having thus cleared off 
the only horse that he feared in the 
race, Running Rein went at once 
to the front, and was brought in 
a very easy winner. The second 
horse in the race was Orlando, and 
belonged to General (then Colonel) 
Peel, who determined to investigate 
the matter, and expose what he 
believed to be a foul conspiracy. 
After several attempts to settle the 
affair by means of turf-authorities, 
the celebrated case of Orlando 7. 
Running Rein came before the late 
Baron Alderson for decision. It is 
a curious fact that of the six prin- 
cipal barristers engaged in this case, 
four—Cockburn, Lush, Kelly, and 
Martin—are on thebench, and one 
—Thesiger—has been Lord Chan- 
cellor of England. The question 
submitted to the jury by the pre- 
siding judge was, whether Running 
Rein, the horse that came in first 
at a certain race called the Derby, 
was, or was not, a colt foaled in the 
year 1841, and entered in the stud- 
book as out of Queen Mab by Sad- 
dler. The case occupied nearly 
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three whole days, and ended by the 
fact being clearly proved that Run- 
ning Rein was really a four-year- 
old horse called Maccabeus, bought 
as a yearling by a certain low turf- 
man called Abraham Levi Good- 
man, in 1841, and ‘kept dark’ until 
1842, when the animal was taken 
to London, and placed in the stable 
where the real colt by Saddler had 
hitherto been kept. For the de- 
fence there was a vast deal of hard 
swearing, and many now middle- 
aged London men must remember 
how the court was filled during the 
whole of the trial with seemingly 
every betting, racing, or sporting 
man in England. The result of the 
proceedings was, that Orlando, the 
horse that had run in second, was 
declared the actual winner of the 
Derby of 1844—bets ofcourse going 
with the stakes; and for a long time 
the names of Levi Goodman and 
Running Rein were synonymous 
with everything that is dishonest 
and rascally on the English turf. 
Now, the honour of the English 
turf means more, is of far more im- 
portance to us all asa nation, than 
the honour of the turf would be to 
any other people in Europe. Not 
only has horse-racing increased 
amongst us, until there are meet- 
ings at every first, second, third, 
fourth, and even fifth-rate town in 
the land, but betting amongst all 
classes has so increased, and is now, 
as a whole, of such enormous mag- 
nitude, that it behoves public opin- 
ion to raise its voice whenever or 
however overt acts of dishonesty 
or dishonourable dealing are palpa- 
ble and can be pointed out. ‘ Men 
have no right to bet,’ say the pru- 
dent. ‘To bet is to commit a sin,’ 
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say the righteous. ‘ Betting ought 
to be put down by law,’ say those 
who would, if they had their way, 
make us all go to church three 
times a day on the sabbath, and 
would pass an enactment declaring 
it felony to pay a visit or have a 
dinner cooked on Sunday. But un- 
fortunately, or rather, in some mat- 
ters fortunately, all men are not of 
the same opinion; and to put down 
betting in England at the present 
day would be about as easy as to 
empty the Thames with a tea-cup. 
There is, moreover, this advantage 
in England connected with betting 
on races, which no other country 
could ever enjoy—namely, the au- 
thority of public opinion through- 
out the land. If the evils con- 
nected with any public amusement 
get beyond the power of public 
jurisdiction, it must and will fall to 
the ground, as the prize-ring has 
done. The Running-Rein scandal 
did more to injure the prestige of 
the turf in this country than all the 
preachers and essayists that ever 
declaimed or wrote against racing 
and betting could have accom- 
plished ; and it was some years be- 
fore the effects of the evil were 
worked off. But what can we hope 
for on the turf if the scandals of 
the present year are allowed to pass 
without serious investigation? <A 
Jew turfite like Levi Goodman 
might certainly, so far as the good 
name of horse-racing is concerned, 
do with impunity that which, if per- 
mitted in a peer, anobleman by birth 
and agentleman by education, must 
be regarded in a very different light. 
We have briefly described the Der- 
by scandal of 1844 ; let us look for 
a moment at that of 1868. 
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For many months past the lead- 
ing favourites for the Derby of this 
year were a horse called the Earl 
and a mare called Lady Elizabeth, 
both the property of the Marquis 
of Hastings, and both trained by 
the same well-known trainer, John 
Day. Without going further back 
than a month or two before the 
race was run,—although the same 
may be said of nearly all the pre- 
vious twelve months,—Lady Eliza- 
beth was considered so much the 
favourite as to be far ahead of all 
the others on the betting-lists. 
Whether she ever was so or not 
is a matter of opinion, and can 
now never be more than a subject 
of speculation. But whether she 
was as good as represented, or 
whether her stable-companion the 
Earl was not a superior animal, 
must have been facts well known 
to her trainers, and, it is only na- 
tural to infer, to her owner. Be 
that as it may, we have merely to 
deal with the facts of the case. 
The day before the Derby wa 
run, the Earl was ‘ scratched’ out of 
the list of horses that were to run; 
and Lady Elizabeth was nowhere 
in the race, although expected 
by everyone that she would canter 
away from her horses. ‘The run- 
ning of the favourite,’ writes the 
special correspondent of the Zimes, 
in his account of the great race pub- 
lished in that paper onthe 28th May, 
the day after the race,—‘ the run- 
ning of the favourite is inexplica- 
ble ; she was said to be as fit as 
she could be, and no excuse was 
made for her. The Marquis, we 
hear, wins a little on the race, 
having hedged his money, and 
the winner (Blue Gown) is about 
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the worst horse the ring have on 
their books. Some idea may be 
formed of the extent to which he 
has been trusted by the- public 
when we say that one large com- 
mission agent has laid 80,000/. 
against him. Ifthe second horse 
had won, the winnings of the 
book-makers would have been 
enormous. One thing must be 
remarked, the Earl, the Marquis 
of Hastings’ second horse, who 
was scratched last evening, beat 
Blue Gown over the Rowley Mile 
in the Craven Meeting by a neck. 
It is but fair to ask whether he 
could not have repeated this per- 
formance to-day.’ 

Here, then, in the leading journal 
of Europe, have we the pith of the 
turf scandal of the present year. 
It may be divided into three dif- 
ferent accusations. First, ‘ the 
running of the favourite is inex- 
plicable ; but ‘no excuse was 
made for her.’ Secondly, that 
her owner did, owing to her losing, 
‘win a little on the race, having 
hedged his money.’ And last— 
but certainly not least—the Mar- 
quis’s horse, the Earl, that was 
scratched the evening before the 
Derby, beat Blue Gown at the 
Craven Meeting ; ‘could he sof 
have repeated this performance at 
the Derby ? 

All who have any knowledge of 
the great care with which a re- 
spectable racing-stable is conduct- 
ed, must be aware that the capaci- 
ties of every horse under the same 
training are known to a nicety. 
That of two horses in the same 
stable, and belonging to the same 
owner, the one should be scratched, 
although he has on a previous oc- 
E 
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casion beaten the very horse that 
afterwards wins the race out of 
which he has been scratched, and 
that the other should be allowed 
to run, and yet be nowhere at all 
in the race, is certainly, ‘ inexplic- 
able,’ and is by no means less so 
when we remember that after the 
Derby the Earl proved himself in 
wonderful ‘form’ by winning the 
Grand Prix at Paris, aftera journey 
by rail and sea, and then coming 
back by the same route to run and 
win again at Ascot. In short, 
take the matter as and how we 
like, there can be no doubt but 
that the turf scandal of this year 
is of as great (perhaps greater) 
magnitude as was ever known on 
an English racecourse. And not 
the least curious part of the mys- 
tery which still hangs over this 
transaction is the fact that so 
many other persons, save those 
directly interested in the issue of 
the great race, have either deceived 
or been deceived respecting Lady 
Elizabeth. In the Sportsman of 
the 16th May (only twelve days 
before the race was run) the 
‘special commissioner’ of that 
paper writes as follows concern- 
ing the chances of the mare 
winning the Derby: 


‘I have this day (Thursday) seen 
the “ sensational’”’ mare of the period, 
as well as the Earl and the remain- 
der of the Danebury team, at exercise 
on Stockbridge Downs, and will en- 
deavour to give a faithful description 
of the favourite, from opportunities I 
was afforded of observing her, both in 
and out of action. 

‘Lady Elizabeth was ridden by 
Salter, a lad (weighing, without sad- 
dle, over 8st.) who is sometimes al- 
lowed to rank asa jockey, and she 
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was led by another boy. The mare 
was in close company with the whole 
of the team, of which she was last, with 
Athena in front of her. After read- 
ing some of the flaming reports as to 
the violence of her temper, I was sur- 
prised to see her as docile as a child’s 
pony; and however she may behave 
herself at Epsom, she certainly exhi- 
bited no symptoms of temper, nervous- 
ness, or anxiety here. 

‘After some quiet walking exer- 
cise, Athena was started to lead the 
Derby favourite a canter of about 
three-quarters of a mile ; but the for- 
mer soon increased her pace to a 
three-parts-speed gallop, sailing clean 
away from Lady Elizabeth, whom 
the lad was able to control so as to 
keep her at an easy canter, at least a 
hundred yards in the rear of Athena. 
After this short and very easy spin, 
Lady Elizabeth was again walked for 
about half an hour, but not led; and 
although plenty of horses were canter- 
ing and galloping about in every di- 
rection, she carried her rider without 
betraying the least sign that she was 
aware of their presence. 

‘The Earl and Logarithm next 
joined the favourite, to whose bridle 
a lad now attached the leading-rein, 
and the three were taken down the 
valley to a point near to the starting- 
post for the two-year-old races over 
this course. The Earl was steered 
by Henry Day, Salter still remained 
on the “crack,” and a stable-boy 
piloted Logarithm. The mare stood 
very patiently at the starting-point of 
her usual gallop ; and when the signal 
was given for Logarithm to go ahead, 
and the Earl to follow in his wake, 
the leading-rein was at the same in- 
stant detached from the bridle of Lady 
Elizabeth, who bounded away like a 
greyhound from slips, and although 
she evidently pulled hard for her head, 
the lad kept her well in hand behind 
her leaders to the end of the spin. 
The distance was about a mile and 
three-quarters; and, to those who 
know the ground, I may state that 
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the direction taken was past the stand, 
round the corner of the plantation 
near the homestead, and along the 
face of the incline in front of the 
stand, finishing at the copse nearly on 
the crest of the hill. The gallop was 
not fast; and this, with the canter 
above described, was all the work 
Lady Elizabeth did this morning ; 
but she is not one of a sort that re- 
quires much galloping, and from what 
I could see of her when clothed she 
appears quite light enough already.’ 


How these predilections were 
fulfilled we all know. In the words 
of the Zimes correspondent, 


‘when the flag fell, the hopes of 
Danebury fell with it. The great 
mare who was to astonish us by walk- 
ing in was really never in the race. 
She was nearly last throughout ; and 
when on coming through the furzes 
Fordham was seen to call upon her 
without any response, the hopes of her 
backers died away.’ 


Also, when describing the com- 
mencement of the race : 


‘ Lady Elizabeth, the favourite, at 
this early period of the race appeared 
unable to act; and as they came 
through the “ bushes,’’ Fordham, to 
the alarm of her backers, was seen 
“ hard upon her,”’ but without mend- 
ing her position ; and as they reached 
the mile-post she was hopelessly out 
of the race, so far as any chance she 
now possessed,’ 


And at the finish : 
‘Speculum finished a bad third, St. 


Ronan fourth, Rosicrucian fifth, Suf- 
folk sixth, Orion seventh, Paul Jones 
eighth, Green Sleeve ninth. Then 
came, at wide intervals, Lord Glas- 
gow’s colt, See-saw, Cap-j-Pie, and 
the favourite. A long interval sepa- 
rated these from Forest King, who 
did not pass the post. Viscount and 
Franchise walked in with the crowd.’ 
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So much for what was predicted 
respecting the Derby of this year, 
and how that event ended. Those 
who were present at Epsom on that 
day must remember how nearly 
every man present on the course 
seemed as it were to feel that some- 
thing was wrong, and that further 
explanation of the affair must be 
sooner or later offered to the pub- 
lic. Strange to say, from that day 
to this, no explanation whatever 
has come from either the Marquis 
of Hastings or his friends; or 
rather, the only explanation of- 
fered, that contained in Admiral 
Rous’s letter, has been indignantly 
contradicted by the noble owner 
of the Earl and Lady Elizabeth. 
In the Sforting Life of 13th June 
it was said that Admiral Rous 
had declared at Epsom that Lady 
Elizabeth must have had opium. 
For a day or two the tale was not 
contradicted ; but on the 18th of 
the same month the Admiral wrote 
to the Zimes utterly denying the 
truth of the story, but improving 
the occasion by stating what he 
believed to be the true cause of 
the Derby mystery. 


‘My belief,’ wrote Admiral Rous, 
‘is that Lady Elizabeth had a rough 
spin with Athena in March, when the 
Days discovered she had lost her form 

a very common occurrence with 
fillies which have been severely trained 
at two years old; that when the dis- 
covery was made they reversed a com- 
mission to back her for the One Thou- 
sand Guineas Stakes at Newmarket, 
and they declared that Lord Hastings 
would not bring her out before the 
Derby, on which he stood to win a 
great stake. I am informed that when 
Lord Hastings went to Danebury to 
see her gallop, they made excuses for 
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her not to appear. If he had seen her 
move, the bubble would have burst. 
But the touters reported, “ she was 
going like a bird.”’ 10/. will make 
any horse fly if the trainer wishes it 
to rise in the market. She has never 
been able to gallop the whole year. Lord 
Hastings has been shamefully deceiv- 
ed; and with respect to scratching 
the Earl, Lord Westmoreland came 
up to town early on Tuesday from 
Epsom to beseech Lord Hastings not 
to commit such an act. On his ar- 
rival in Grosvenor-square he met Mr. 
Hill going to Weatherby’s with the 
order in his pocket to scratch the 
Earl, and Mr. Padwick closeted with 
Lord Hastings. In justice to the 
Marquis of Hastings I state that he 
stood to win 35,000/, by the Earl, 
and did not hedge his stake-money. 
Then you will ask, “Why did he 
scratch him?’ What can the poor 
fly demand from the spider in whose 
web he is enveloped ?” 

But this letter had not been 
twenty-four hours before the public 
when direct contradictions to its 
assertions were forwarded to the 
Times by Lord Hastings and Mr. 
Padwick ; and a communication 
addressed by the legal advisers of 
Mr. John Day to the Editor of the 
Times—stating that their client had 
instructed them to bring an action 
against Admiral Rous, ‘ with a view 
of vindicating the character of Mr. 
Day and his family against the im- 
putations cast upon them,’ and that 
they had, ‘in consequence, written 
to Admiral Rous requesting to be 
furnished with the name of his 
solicitor—was sent to that paper. 





When to these documents is added 
a few lines which appeared in 
Bets Life of Saturday the 2oth 
June (asking ‘ why the Earl ran in 
Mr. Padwick’s name and colours 
for the Biennial* at Newmarket, 
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and also walked over for the New- 
market Stakes in the same name 
and colours,’ if it be true that Mr. 
Padwick has ‘no control over, or 
interest in,’ the horse), the list of 
published letters respecting this 
mystery will be complete. 

Like the Derby scandal of 1844, 
that of 1868 will in all probability 
have to go before a court of law 
before the public can form a judg- 
ment as to who is and who is not 
in the wrong. But will this satisfy 
honourable men respecting the im- 
putations that have been so freely 
thrown from one party to another 
in regard to this affair? To most 
people who understand the plain 
Anglo-Saxon tongue, it would 
seem that Admiral Rous’s accusa- 
tions are plain enough, and that 
neither the Marquis of Hastings 
nor Mr. Padwick have answered 
his letter so far as they were them- 
selves concerned. In fact, the 
Marquis’s letter, as we shall show 
presently, makes matters worse, 
and not better. If, as his lordship 
seems to think, the owner of race- 
horses has no duty to perform to- 
wards the public, the fact of his 
having scratched the Earl ought to 
be perfectly satisfactory. Like the 
old Duke of Newcastle and _ his 
pocket boroughs, the Marquis has 
* done what he liked with his own,’ 
and appears to forget that it is not 
whether his horse was or was not 
scratched by Mr. Padwick’s advice 
that the public wish to know; but 
they want to be informed why— 
having before proved himself a 
better horse than the winner of the 
Derby—his stable companion, a 
very inferior mare, was left to run 
in the race, and he was scratched. 
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The case was very curtly put by an 
officer of rank and standing in the 
army at one of the military clubs 
on the night after the race. ‘ Sup- 
posing that anyone holding a com- 
mission in the service had done 
this, would he have been allowed 
to remain in his regiment unless a 
full and satisfactory explanation of 
the scandal had taken place ?? We 
all know that he would not; and 
most of us must remember how, in 
a scandal of far less magnitude 
which took place some six years 
ago, in which an officer of the 
Grenadier Guards was mixed up, a 
regimental court of inquiry sat for 
several days, and that until its ver- 
dict, which was completely favour- 
able to the accused, was arrived 
at, the officer implicated was not 
allowed to do duty with his corps. 
The acts of public men are no 
doubt public property, and to the 
racing public the owners of race- 
horses are public men. The public 
has no right whatever to inquire 
whether the Marquis of Hastings, 
Sir Joseph Hawley, or Mr. Chap- 
lin pay their tailors or-hatters, or 
butchers or bakers, punctually— 
whether or not their servants’ wages 
are disbursed on quarter-day, or 
their stable-bills duly discharged. 
But it is far otherwise in racing 
matters. If the Turf is to be main- 
tained as an English institution ; 
if it is not to be allowed to sink 
lower than it has in public estima- 
tion ; if every man with the slight- 
est self-respect is not to shun a 
racecourse as he does the prize- 
ring ; and if, like the latter, all that 
concerns racing is not to be left to 
the roughs of society,—scandals like 
that which has lately been the talk 





of England must be explained, or, 
if they cannot be explained, those 
who commit them ought to be 
warned off every racecourse in 
England. The Derby of 1868 has 
had much the same effect upon the 
racing world that the failure of 
Overend-Gurney’s house had upon 
the business men of England two 
years ago. The question now is 
not so much whether this or that 
horse will win such a race, but 
whether the party who runs such 
or such another horse is ‘on the 
square. Notwithstanding occa- 
sional scandals that have arisen 
from time to time in the sport- 
ing world, men of standing and 
position who own _ racehorses 
have, until lately, run them 
to win, and have seldom if ever 
scratched them, unless the health 
of the horse was such that he 
would be affected by running, or 
for some other reason equally valid. 
But different times, different morals. 
It would almost seem as ifa school, 
and that under high patronage and 
example, was rising up, in which 
racing and racehorses are consi- 
dered as means of making money 
and nothing more; and that the 
owner of a horse that is the 
favourite is only to be looked 
upon with envy as having a means 
of making money with a degree of 
certainty that has hitherto been 
considered as invalidating a bet. 
The man who bets upon a cer- 
tainty is not looked on with fa- 
vour in England ; and any wager, if 
proved to be a certainty, would in 
most cases be considered as ‘ off’ if 
referred to sporting-men. But can 


there be any greater certainty in 
the world than- that of betting 
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against a horse which you have the 
power to scratch if it suits your 
book to do so? 

Some few years ago there was 
stationed, not a very long way from 
London, a well-known cavalry regi- 
ment, the colonel of which was 
much given to racing, and gene- 
rally had one or two second or 
third-class horses— platers,’ hacks, 
and garrison-steeplechase nags—in 
training. On a certain occasion 
this officer had a horse of which 
he talked a great deal as likely to 
win a handicap at the races about 
to come off where the corps was 
stationed. Instead of winning, the 
horse lost the race, and it came to 
light a little later that its owner 
had bet money against the animal. 
The officers of the regiment took 
the matter up, and although the 
money their chief had won was but 
a small sum, they gave him plainly 
to understand that they would not 
tolerate amongst them anyone who 
made money in racing by unfair 
means. The struggle lasted for 
some time, but in the end the 
colonel had to give way, and he 
sold out of the service. Might not 
this anecdote — which is but the 
record of a fact—serve as an ex- 
ample for others in higher places 
in the social scale? Or—to take 
instances of which the names may 
be given without fear of libel 
would the worthy Abraham Levi 
Goodman, who plotted the Run- 
ning-Rein ‘robbery,’ be spoken to 
by the veriest scamps in the ring 
that had the slightest respect for 
their own character? Or would 
the ex-general of cavalry, who 
figured the other day in the Soiled- 
Dove case, be admitted into any 
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club in London? And yet both 
these parties were only worse in 
degree of crime than the prime 
mover in the recent case which 
has been the talk of London for 
weeks past. As the lawyers say at 
the end of their letters, we write 
without prejudice, and can only 
judge of events by the evidence 
that is brought before us. Admiral 
Rous’s letter, as given above, so 
far from beirg contradicted by the 
replies signed by Lord Hastingsand 
Mr. Padwick, has been confirmed ; 
or rather, the assertions of the Ad- 
miral, which alone could palliate 
the offence, have been denied by 
the nobleman chiefly concerned. By 
far the most damaging assertion in 
the Admiral’s letter to the Zimes 
is, that Lady Elizabeth was never 
able to gallop the whole year. Is 
this denied, or even explained, in 
Lord Hastings’ answer? Or have 
the following words been contra- 
dicted about the mare? ‘The 
touters reported she was going 
like a bird. Zen pounds will make 
any horse fly if the trainer wishes 
it to rise in the marke? It is 
true that the Messrs. Day have, 
through their solicitors, declared 
that they intend to make the Ad- 
miral pay in a court of justice for 
what he has said and insinuated 
about them. But here, again, the 
daily press puts a stop upon any 
hopes we may have formed of this 
scandal being cleared up. 

About ten days after the Admi- 
ral’s letter appeared in print, the 
sporting correspondent of the Daz/y 
News said in a letter to that paper : 


‘ At Stockbridge it was the general 
opinion that the  Lady-Elizabeth 
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scandal’”’ would, after all, come to 
nothing, and that John Day would 
not proceed to the extremity of bring- 
ing an action against the Admiral for 
his remarkably-outspoken letter to the 
Times. Lord Hastings has started 
on a yachting expedition to Norway, 
and is not expected home until the 
St. Leger; so he evidently relies 
upon his reply to the Zimes as his 
ultimatum in the matter ; and, indeed, 
to all appearance there seems to be a 
tacit understanding to let the dis- 
agreeable affair drop quietly. It will, 
however, not easily be forgotten ; and 
the running of Lady Elizabeth, to- 
gether with the scratching of the 
Earl, will always call forth unplea- 
sant reminiscences when the Derby of 
"68 is talked about in turf-circles. 
The Admiral, in speaking up as he 
did on the subject, deserves the great- 
est credit; and if his opponents fail 
to accept the challenge he has thrown 
down to them, the charges of hot- 
headedness and rashness brought in 
some quarters against the Admiral 
will utterly fail in this instance, al- 
though it is an undeniable fact that 
the veteran turf-law giver has on for- 
mer occasions been somewhat too 
prone to rush into print, and that his 
too-hasty pen has in some instances 
caused him to promulgate accusations 
that he would afterwards have only 
been too glad to have withdrawn.’ 


In the bad old days when men 
settled their differences with hair- 
triggers at Chalk Farm or Worm- 
wood Scrubbs, we question whether 
Lord Hastings’ letter to the Zimes 
would have been considered by the 
world at large as a defence against 
SO serious an accusation ; and still 
less when Admiral Rous was a 
young man would his lordship’s 
assertion that the Admiral’s letter 
is ‘a tissue of misrepresentations’ 
have been allowed to pass un- 
noticed. Verily, in some things 
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we are not superior to what our 
fathers were. 

But is not the general public— 
the racing public—to blame in this 
scandal? Of course itis. If men 
who know equally well the East- 
and the West-ends of town will 
only reflect for a moment on what 
we say, they will acknowledge no 
small amount of truth in our asser- 
tion. It is this: The greed for 
gain which three or four ycars 
ago displayed itself in an immo- 
derate rage for joint-stock specu- 
lations has latterly found vent upon 
the turf. Six-sevenths of the men 
who now bet regularly used former- 
ly never to wager a shilling on any 
race ; they confined their gambling 
to the Stock Exchange, or to apply- 
ing for shares in new joint-stock 
companies with the hope that these 
companies might be ‘ floated’ at a 
premium. In those days they used 
to take the odds against new specu- 
lations, in these times they take 
the odds against certain horses ; 
and, on the whole, we are rather 
inclined to approve of the new as 
being better than the old scheme 
by which to win money. The man 
who bets on the turf will probably 
merely injure himself and those de- 
pending on him ; but the individual 
who attempts to gain a rapid for- 
tune by share-speculation is pretty 
nearly certain to help in ruining: 
some score or so of widows and 
orphans, whose money may be in 
the concern. The turf-speculator, 
even when the worst that can be 
said is proved against him, can de- 
fend himself upon the theory of a 
love for sport and a desire to back 
his own opinion. But the man 
who subscribed for thousands of 
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shares, which, if they failed to 
come out well, he was unable to 
pay for, simply played at the old 
game of ‘heads I win, tails you 
lose,’ and was really a ‘welcher’ 
of the worst description. Bad as 
is your betting-man, who lives by 
his wits, we prefer him to the 
Robert Macaire who used, two or 
three years ago, to catch in his web 
country clergymen, retired Indian 


officers, widows, and all kinds of ° 


flies without experience enough to 
avoid the entanglement spread for 
their destruction. Moreover, for 
the turf-scandals recently witnessed 
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in this country public opinion will 
not fail to record such a sentence 
as must put down the practice of 
scratching sound horses after they 
have been entered for any great 
races. The betting-world will 
sooner or later make its voice 
heard; and there can be little 
doubt but that means will be 
taken to prevent future scandals 
on the turf like those which, for 
the sake of a time-honoured sport, 
are so much to be regretted as 
having taken place in the racing 
season of the present year. 
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Book the Second. 


CHAPTER III. 
A TRUST DISCHARGED. 


WHEN Henry Hurst presented him- 
self at Mr. Eliot Foster’s chambers, 
the external aspect of the place 
was pretty much the same as it 
had been when Julia Peyton sent 
her peremptory demand for an in- 
terview with the eminently-respect- 
able solicitor. The walls were dir- 
tier, the furniture was shabbier, and 
the clerks, who now led a life of 
seemingly-perpetual pen-mending 
in the outer-room, were not the 
same asthe clerks who had suspend- 
ed that delightful occupation in cu- 
riosity and admiration when the 
handsome, imperious, unbusiness- 
like client had presented herself. Mr. 
Clithero was no longer there. That 
gentleman had long ago set up in 
business for himself, and gone con- 
siderably ahead of his former em- 
ployer. The age of ‘go-ahead- 
ativeness’ had set in by this time, 
and an enterprising solicitor ap- 
pertaining to the ‘ smart-man’ spe- 
cies had chances such as Mr. Eliot 
Foster and his contemporaries had 
never contemplated. Mr. Clithero 
was a smart man, and was now 
prospering well in a ‘ West-end’ con- 
cern and connection, wherein legi- 
timate plodding legal business was 
largely dashed with money-lending, 


and was apt to speak of the ‘ old 
gent.’ as ‘a sound man, sir; but 
slow, quite behind the times.’ To 
all appearance, the same flies were 
travelling across the same dust and 
rain-tracks on the windows, the 
same scraps of paper littered the 
floor, the same orderly bundles of 
documents encumbered the heavy 
table, whose leather top was not 
much more ragged and stained, 
possibly because there had been 
little room for such a development. 
Mr. Eliot Foster’s present visitor 
was totally unconscious of any as- 
sociation with the place which he 
now saw for the first time, and ex- 
perienced no sentiment stronger 
than vexation at the delay which 
ensued between his giving his name 
to the clerk, who sat in the place 
erstwhile occupied by Mr. Clithero, 
and his being admitted to the 
presence of Mr. Eliot Foster. At 
length the door of the inner-room 
opened, and a stout, florid gentle- 
man, with a frank, pleasant expres- 
sion, came out, finishing a sentence 
and a laugh as he did so. Mr. 
Eliot Foster came no farther than 
the door-sill, whence he addressed 
the clerk. 

‘Let Mr. Burdett have those 
papers, Morris,’ he said ; ‘ and show 
the young man in.’ 

The handsome, fresh face of the 
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lad, with a country bloom upon it, 
caught Frank Burdett’s attention 
as he passed him by; and he 
looked at him with the kindly in- 
terest which everything human 
except a poacher had for the 
genial widower. With the perverse 
sensitiveness which was a part of 
his nature, Henry Hurst resented 
the look, and returned it with a 
black frown, which his face still 
wore when he confronted Mr. Eliot 
Foster, and which rendered him 
more than ever unprepossessing to 
the old gentleman, who was not 
disposed to regard him with much 
favour already. 

‘An _ill-looking fellow,’ he 
thought ; ‘a sullen, ill-conditioned 
lad.’ And though he shook hands 
with him, and told him to take a 
chair politely enough, there was 
no warmth in his manner, nothing 
whatever to foster the hope, the 
almost expectation, which Hugh 
Gaynor’s words had encouraged 
him to form, that the mystery of 
his life was about to be dispelled. 

Time, which had done his habi- 
tation but little injury, had wrought 
in the lawyer the inevitable change 
which it brings to that ephe- 
meral work of the Creator, Man. 
When Julia Peyton had made with 
Mr. Eliot Foster the compact 
which it was his intention now to 
complete and free himself from, the 
lawyer was a middle-aged man, 
remarkably well-preserved, and of 
a vigorous and energetic presence. 
He was an old man now; he had 
passed the period of middle life, and 
the downward way had begun to be 
trodden. The clearness of percep- 
tion and the decision of manner 
which had characterised him still 
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remained unaltered ; but the energy, 
aptitude, and taste for the duties of 
his lot had declined, and it was 
easy to see that the rumour which 
prevailed among people likely to 
know, that Mr. Eliot Foster would 
soon retire from business, was not 
unfounded. He did think of the 
boy’s mother as he coldly greeted 
him, he did remember their inter- 
view in that same room, but there 
was no emotion in the remem- 
brance ; and the strongest feeling 
he now had in connection with the 
affair, which had been the most 
exciting and romantic episode in a 
life sufficiently prosaic and pros- 
perous, was, that he was glad that 
his responsibility concerning the 
boy had come to an end. 

During the first few desultory 
phrases of the conversation be- 
tween Mr. Eliot Foster and Henry 
Hurst, the lawyer looked narrowly 
through his silver-rimmed glasses 
at his visitor. He had emerged 
from childhood since he had seen 
him last, and his personal appear- 
ance was as decided, as matured, 
as his disposition. Mr. Eliot Foster 
began to change his mind about 
his being ill-looking, when the boy’s 
face cleared up and _ brightened 
as he answered the questions put 
to him with regard to Mrs. Wood 
and Alice. He gave a satisfactory 
account of them, confirmed Mr. 
Eliot Foster’s supposition that the 
pretty child had grown up into a 
still prettier girl. At this point the 
conversation languished, and then 
Mr. Eliot Foster suddenly gave it 
the direction which Henry Hurst 
desired, towards himself. As he 
did so, his manner became entirely 
businesslike, and that of the young 
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man assumed somewhat of a de- 
fiant, inimical tone, as of one stand- 
ing on his guard against possible 
encroachment, injustice, or imper- 
tinence. The sense of injury that 
was in him, deepened and embit- 
tered by the impossibility of charg- 
ing anyone in particular with the 
infliction of the injury, rendered 
him constantly suspicious, and 
made him assume the aspect and 
tone of anger and doubt at the 
smallest approach to a discussion 
of his private interests and affairs, 
even when such discussion was 
most desirable and might prove 
most satisfactory. 

‘I am informed by Mr. Cheav- 
ers that you have given him no 
cause for complaint with respect to 
your studies,’ said Mr. Eliot Foster, 
‘and that he considers you fairly 
educated, but with no special apti- 
tude for anything but painting. Is 
this so?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the young man 
curtly, ‘it is. I intend to be an 
artist.’ 

‘H-m,’ said Mr. Foster in a 
deliberative tone. ‘ Well, I have 
no right and no inclination to in- 
terfere with your intention. I don’t 
know much about art myself, and I 
know still less about artists. They 
are not in my way; but I suppose 
there’s no reason why theyshouldn’t 
be steady and respectable members 
of society if they have good sense 
and good principles. Youcan please 
yourself, of course; my share in 
the business is easily despatched. 
It concerns exclusively (Mr. Eliot 
Foster laid a hard emphasis on 
the word) ‘the small sum of money 
placed in my hands as a provision 
for you.’ 
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Nothing could be more unsym 
pathetic than the lawyer’s voice, 
nothing less kind or interested 
than his manner. With all his hard 
selfishness, his incredulity and pre- 
mature cynicism, Henry Hurst was 
young, and had some of the keen 
susceptibility of youth. His feel- 
ings as well as his pride might be 
hurt, and Mr. Eliot Foster’s tone 
did it. ‘He takes good care to 
let me understand that I am no- 
thing to him, that he does not care 
for me,’ the young man thought ; 
‘and I will show him I don’t want 
him, or anybody.’ Thus thinking, 
in the illogical heat of youth, that 
indifference can be susceptible to 
scorn and indifference, he replied, 
while the tell-tale colour varied in 
his dark cheek, 

‘I quite understand that my 
future is no one’s business but my 
own. Please to tell me, sir, what 
I have to receive from you.’ 

As the boy spoke thus, Mr. 
Eliot Foster saw his face change 
into so striking a resemblance of 
what he remembered his mother’s, 
that for the moment he was startled 
into a throb of the old feeling 
which had been familiar to him 
when he was under Julia Peyton’s 
spell. 

‘Not so fast, not so fast,’ he 
said. ‘You shall know all about 
that in time. I should like to hear 
something of your plans first.’ 

‘You implied unmistakably that 
you had no such wish, sir,’ said 
Henry Hurst, in a somewhat softer 
tone ; ‘and I don’t want to intrude 
upon you. You sent for me, and 
I am here, as you are the only per- 
son I have ever known who seem- 
ed to know anything about me; 
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but it now appears that you have 
nothing to tell me, nothing to say 
to me, but that I can go where I 
like and do what I like. Well, 
this means liberty, to be sure; 
but—’ 

He said no more, but the pause 
was expressive, and the lawyer, 
for all his feelings were dulled and 
Julia’s son was antipathetic to him, 
felt it so. This was a melancholy 
sort of charter under which to sail 
on life’s high seas. There had 
been a good deal of loneliness in 
Mr. Eliot Foster’s own life, though 
of course he did not mind it now, 
and though equally of course it 
had never been such loneliness as 
this, and he felt for the young 
man. 

‘You must not be so ready to 
take offence,’ he said. ‘ You must 
learn and remember that business 
is business ; even as an artist, you 
will find that worth remembering. 
I said I had neither the right nor 
the inclination to interfere with you ; 
nor have I; but I did not say I 
take no interest in you, and do not 
care where you go or what you do. 
Try to see things correctly, and to 
represent them in words as they 
are, not according to your own 
imagination. You will find the 
world hard enough to get through 
without taking up imaginary griev- 
ances.’ 

The reproof was kindly meant ; 
it was, indeed, the kindest thing 
Mr. Eliot Foster had yet said to 
the young man; but still it was a 
reproof, and as such Henry Hurst 
resented it. He hardened himself 
immediately against the impulse 
which had been urging him to ap- 
peal to Mr. Eliot Foster, and re- 
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plied in a tone which at once dis- 
posed of his chance of exciting 
friendly interest in the lawyer's 
mind. 

‘I don’t think I have misrepre- 
sented either your words or your 
feelings, sir. You have no interest 
in me beyond that of business. 
May I ask if it is consistent with 
your business feelings and inten- 
tions to give me any information 
concerning myself? I am aware 
that you placed me under Mrs. 
Wood’s charge, and that she knows 
nothing of my parents. Will you 
now, when I have to begin life as 
a man, tell me who I am, who my 
parents are, in what station of life 
I was born, to what extent I am 
defrauded of my just rights, and 
why I have been hitherto deprived 
of that knowledge which is the 
birthright of the meanest of man- 
kind ?” 

The young man had risen as he 
spoke in the earnestness of a de- 
mand which might have had more 
effect had it taken the form of an 
appeal. He stood by the table, 
and looked at Mr. Eliot Foster 
with frowning intentness. The 
lawyer made no reply for some 
minutes, during which the young 
man’s impatience became extreme. 
Then he deliberately took off his 
spectacles, wiped them on his 
large silk handkerchief, laid them 
down on the desk before him, and 
answered, holding the edge of the 
table with both hands, and look- 
ing at Henry Hurst as closely as 
Henry Hurst was looking at him. 

‘Many years ago I accepted a 
trust concerning you, which I have 
fulfilled hitherto in the letter at 
least, if not in the spirit, as that 
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spirit might be interpreted by per- 
sons of a more sentimental dispo- 
sition than mine, and less know- 
ledge of the world. I undertook 
to have you well cared for and 
honestly brought up, to provide 
you with a sufficient education to 
enable you to earn your bread, 
and to administer the small pro- 
perty which is yours well and pro- 
fitably. I might have done much 
more than this had you interested 
or pleased me as a child ; but you 
did not. I watched you closely, 
and I did not see anything in you 
to justify or encourage me in con- 
verting the formal relation I held 
towards you into a real one, and 
therefore I have done no less, but 
not more. The time has now come 
when I can discharge myself of 
this trust. I do it without regret 
and without self-reproach. I hope 
you will conduct yourself well, and 
prosper; indeed, I do not doubt 
it, for I think you are possessed of 
many of the qualities which pecu- 
liarly command success, and lead 
to prosperity. I do not pretend 
that you owe me any gratitude ; 
but if there be any others to whom 
you do owe gratitude, I hope they 
may not find you destitute of that 
virtue. To me you owe nothing 
but a receipt.’ 

Mr. Eliot Foster was almost sur- 
prised himself at the length of the 
oration he had pronounced. It 
would have astonished his fami- 
liars, accustomed to his deliberate 
terseness of speech, very much. 
When he concluded, he drew open 
a drawer of the table before him, 
and selected from a number of 
papers which it contained a fold- 
ed sheet of foolscap, indorsed in 


his own handwriting,— ‘ Henry 
Hurst’s accounts.’ 

A tempest of anger and dislike 
had arisen in the young man’s 
heart while the lawyer was speak- 
ing, which it was as characteristic 
of his temper to control as to feel. 
His dark face was pale, and his 
stern brows were knit into a frown 
widely at variance with soft youth- 
ful features, which seemed so un- 
fitting a vehicle for the display of 
such passions ; but he did not speak 
until Mr. Eliot Foster had told 
him to sit down and attend to the 
contents of the paper in his hand. 

‘Pardon me, sir,’ he said then; 
‘if you are going to enter upon the 
money-matters between us, I can- 
not attend to them until you have 
either answered or refused to an- 
swer my questions. Will you now 
tell me who I am, who my parents 
are, and what is my rightful posi- 
tion ?” 

‘No,’ said Mr. Eliot Foster, in 
a tone of cold decision, ‘I will not. 
The nature of my trust as regards 
you, and the sole portion of it from 
which it is not in my power to dis- 
charge myself, preclude my giving 
you now, as heretofore, any inform- 
ation onthese points. You cannever 
know more of your own history 
than you know at present. Let me 
advise you to dismiss all specula- 
tion on the subject from your mind. 
It must be utterly vain, and it may 
militate seriously against your fu- 
ture prospects by filling your head 
with chimeras, and preventing your 
going steadily to work to make a 
career of independence for your- 
self,’ 

‘Do you mean, then, that you 
will tell me nothing?’ said Henry 
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Hurst. ‘Do you mean that I am 
to be for ever ignorant ?” 

‘I do mean that,’ said Mr. Eliot 
Foster ; ‘it is hard, I confess, but 
it is no fault of mine. I act ac- 
cording to the instructions which 
I received, and the pledge which I 
gave. I never will tell you any- 
thing more.’ 

‘Not whether my parents are 
living or dead ?” 

‘ No,’ said Mr. Eliot Foster, ‘not 
whether your parents are living or 
dead. The only thing I will tell 
you is, that you are no relative of 
mine, not connected with me in 
any way. The circumstances which 
induced me to accept the trust I 
did undertake were purely fortui- 
tous.’ , 

The old man and the young 
looked at each other during this 
brief dialogue with increasing dis- 
like, of which feeling in the mind 
of the other each was distinctly 
conscious. 

‘Your determination is final ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Eliot Foster, 
‘ quite final. Nothing but an acci- 
dent, so improbable that it may 
be said to be impossible, can ever 
make you acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances which led to your being 
confided to my care.’ 

* Very well,’ said Henry Hurst ; 
‘then no more need be said on the 
subject.’ 

There was extraordinary strength 
of character, though not of a kind 
which anyone interested in the 
young man’s moral nature would 
have been particularly pleased to 
recognise, in the resolute compo- 
sure with which Henry Hurst ac- 
cepted Mr. Eliot Foster’s refusal to 
enlighten him, and immediately 
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turned his attention to the state- 
ment which he made to him, and 
which was in brief this: Mr. Eliot 
Foster had employed the sum of 
one thousand pounds, handed to 
him by Julia Peyton, judiciously 
and profitably, and had turned it 
to sufficient advantage to be able 
to produce it intact when the boy 
should require it for his establish- 
ment in life on any such modest 
scale as it would represent. He 
had made up his mind, from the 
time at which he had abandoned 
his first half-formed notion of adopt- 
ing Julia Peyton’s child, that, even 
at a loss to himself, the boy should 
have this sum of money in its en- 
tirety, and he had made many ad- 
vances on his account at his own 
expense. ‘This was a sort of wind- 
ing-up to an affair in which Mr. 
Eliot Foster had experienced some 
twinges of conscience, which seem- 
ed to him satisfactory, and a ter- 
mination to all possible self-re- 
proach. He had seen too little of 
the boy, and sought too little to 
understand him, to be able to re- 
alise the bitterness of spirit, the 
injury to character and disposition 
which had been wrought by his 
sense of being unjustly treated ; 
and as there was nothing attractive 
to the lawyer about him he did not 
take the trouble to moralise, on 
grounds of instinct, on the inevit- 
able effect on its victim of the 
compact into which he had entered. 

There was little friendliness and 
no sympathy in the manner in which 
Mr. Eliot Foster explained to Henry 
Hurst, whom he did not enlighten 
as to his pecuniary obligation to 
himself, how small the sum at his 
disposal was, and the great need 
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which existed for his careful and 
deliberate choice, and diligent pur- 
suing of a career by which he might 
attain independence. In the law- 
yer’s exordium, there was a tone of 
finality which Henry Hurst was not 
slow to feel and understand, and 
which, while he bitterly resented it, 
was somewhat of a relief to him. 
When he should leave the presence 
of this hard, harsh old man pre- 
sently, he should be done with him 
for ever ; there would be no more, 
even the slight restraint of an au- 
thorised influence or opinion over 
his life. Lonely, deserted, disowned 
as he was, and must continue to be 
—for he entertained no hope of 
shaking the resolution which Mr. 
Eliot Foster had expressed—he 
should at least be his own master. 
Henry Hurst was of a disposition to 
enjoy such a reflection thoroughly, 
and to cherish it, in the exaspera- 
tion of his temper, with a vague 
sense of spiteful satisfaction, as 
though he injured and outraged 
somebody by this compensating 
and prized independence : so diffi- 
cult was it for him to realise his 
utter isolation, even while he fan- 
cied himself proudly indifferent to 
it. He listened sullenly, and Mr. 
Eliot Foster spoke coldly; the 
upshot of the explanation and 
discussion was, that Henry Hurst 
should return to Coventry, bid 
adieu to his friends there, and go 
to Paris to prosecute his studies 
on a humble but effective scale. 
On being apprised that he had 
placed himself respectably, Mr. 
Eliot Foster would transmit his 
money in such portions as he de- 
sired. The young man informed 
the lawyer that he had a friend who 
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could put him in the way of doing 
what he proposed advantageously. 
He was thinking of Hugh Gaynor; 
but Mr. Eliot Foster asked him no 
questions, and the curate’s name 
was not mentioned. At this point 
the colloquy came to an end, to 
the regret of neither; and Henry 
Hurst walked out into the quiet, 
grave old square, with as much 
anger, hatred, vindictiveness, and 
passionate pride raging within him 
as ever furnished a foretaste of 
hell to one young human heart. 
Henry Hurst went out into the 
noisy street, and mingled with the 
busy crowd. He knew the best and 
the worst now,—knew that there 
was a small provision for him, just 
enough to keep him above want, 
until he should be enabled to do 
some of those great things for him- 
self which, always in a strictly ma- 
terial sense, his imagination pre- 
sented and made so easy to him. 
He knew that his absolute isola- 
tion from all known ties of rela- 
tionship was confirmed, and the 
only supposition he had ever enter- 
tained, that of his possible kinship 
to Mr. Eliot Foster, was dispersed. 
He was glad of that: he hated the 
lawyer; hated him for the cold for- 
mality with which he had carried 
out the trust reposed in him—by 
whom ?—hated him for the evident 
disapproval with which he regarded 
him. His brain was weaving a 
tangled web as he pushed his way 
through the crowd in one of the 
great thoroughfares; sometimes 
thinking, with cynical bitterness, 
how strange it was to be like 
him, ignorant of himself. Why, 
the first man, any man, he met, 
might be his father ; any woman— 
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from that fine lady sweeping by 
him in her luxurious barouche, 
whose wheels sent the sticky Lon- 
don mud lavishly over his clothes, 
to the tardy servant loitering at the 
crossing, on her way to or from 
an errand—might be his mother. 
And he should never know; he 
felt sure of that: he knew that 
what ever the bargain had been 
between Mr. Eliot Foster and his 
own parents, or their representa- 
tives, it had included inviolable and 
everlasting silence, and would be 
strictly adhered to. Therefore, 
amid the confusion of ideas, re- 
grets, wishes, aims, ambitions, and 
resentments, which reigned in the 
breast of Henry Hurst, one im- 
pression was singularly distinct. It 
was, that if he could do it with 
safety to himself, he should par- 
ticularly like to kill Mr. Eliot Fos- 
ter. The young man was of a 
dangerous temperament, and _ his 
notion of punishing anyone who 
injured or annoyed him at all seri- 
ously seldom stopped, theoreti- 
cally, short of murder. 

It was also characteristic of 
Henry Hurst that though he loved 
Alice Wood after his fashion quite 
sincerely, and even strongly, he 
never dwelt in the rage and trouble 
which possessed him upon the idea 
of her as a consolation. It might 
have been supposed that the isola- 
tion of them both, the slender hold 
on the sympathies and charities of 
the world possessed by either, would 
have added to his love something 
of the sense of mutual dependence, 
of sufficiency to each other, in which 
her purer, simpler, nobler mind 
experienced an ineffable charm; 
but this was not the case. Henry 
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Hurst entertained no liberal and 
ennobling theories about the dig- 
nity and the helpfulness, the worth 
and the unselfishness, of woman. 
He loved Alice because she had a 
beautiful face, and a pure, fanci- 
ful, innocent, poetic temperament, 
which he had sufficient artistic 
sense to understand and artistic 
taste to appreciate ; but that she 
could suffice to him in lieu of all 
the family ties of which he was de- 
prived never occurred to him, be- 
cause he regarded that deprivation 
from an entirely materialistic point 
of view. That to win her and 
make her happy ought to suffice 
for his life’s ambition was as far 
from his thoughts, because love to 
him was a mere ornament to be 
sewn on the fabric of life, the grati- 
fication of the senses and the fancy, 
without any share in the higher 
meaning and purpose of the intel- 
lect and the conscience. 

Thus, the girl whose innocent 
heart was all her lover’s, whose 
day-dream was the happiness hid- 
den in the future for them both, 
who never had a suspicion that 
that happiness meant one thing to 
her and something quite different 
to him, held but a small and insig- 
nificant place in Henry Hurst's 
thoughts as he passed in review all 
that had taken place between him- 
self and Mr. Eliot Foster, and re- 
solved, so far from seeking the 
sympathy and advice of Hugh Gay- 
nor, that he would conceal from 
him, as far as possible, the defeat 
he had sustained, and break, at 
the earliest possible date, with all 
his late associations. 

While Henry Hurst was wend- 
ing his way towards the small city 
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hotel to which Hugh Gaynor had 
directed him, Mr. Eliot Foster was 
engaged in deep and not compla- 
cent cogitation on the scene which 
had just taken place. He was but 
little satisfied with Henry Hurst, 
but he was still less satisfied with 
himself. As a younger man he 
would have roused himself and 
made amende honorable to his con- 
science, but he was too indolent 
for that sort of thing now; and 
when people and things did not 
suit him, he was apt to let them 
‘ slide.’ 

‘I wonder what will become of 
him,’ thought Mr. Eliot Foster ; 
‘he is clever and pushing, and will 
make his way, no doubt; and yet 
he impresses me singularly un- 
favourably. Shall I open any com- 
munication with his mother? Shall 
I write to her guardedly, and tell 
her that I have discharged my 
trust? Have I any reason or right 
to do so, to break the compact, as 
she meant it, or as I did? No, she 
has kept silence, so will I.’ And 
Mr. Eliot Foster, who had laid a 
sheet of paper on his desk, taken 
up a pen, and drawn his grimy 
brass-topped inkstand to within a 
convenient distance of his hand, 
pushed these preparatory arrange- 
ments away from him and rose. 
‘There’s no knowing what may 
happen,’ he said, making the com- 
monplace admission of a possibi- 
lity familiar to us all in forced con- 
templation of the only human 
event within the category of the 
absolutely certain; ‘I may die, 
and it is better now there should 
be no record of this business.’ 
Then he unlocked his iron safe, 
took from it a meagre packet of 
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old yellowish letters, and depo- 
sited them in the breast-pocket of 
his greatcoat, which hung behind 
the dusty door. After some further 
search, he found and added a 
small roll of extracts from news- 
papers and sundry memoranda, 
saying to himself, ‘I suppose no 
one but myself remembers that 
Wallace ever existed, or left toa 
wife and child the shameful in- 
heritance of his name. I will take 
these home and destroy them, and 
then no one can ever, even acci- 
dentally, betray her but herself.’ Mr. 
Eliot Foster took the letters home 
with him to the staid and eminent- 
ly-respectable villa at Hampstead, 
which represented, in very massive 
furniture and a quantity of plate 
which might safely challenge in- 
spection by Silversmiths’ Hall, the 
savings of the prosperous and un- 
divided business of Foster of Gray’s 
Inn. The lawyer burned the let- 
ters without reading them, merely 
loosening the ribbon with which 
they were tied for greater facility of 
conflagration ; but he looked over 
the roll of newspaper extracts, and 
muttered as he added them to the 
little heap of ashes which littered 
the generally spotless brightness of 
his study fender : 

‘I wonder whether that sort of 
thing really rvns in the blood !’ 

7 “ + * ” 

The few days of Henry Hurst’s 
absence had passed heavily over 
the gentle head of Alice. To her 
fanciful mood the distance to which 
he had gone increased the sense 
and the pain of parting already, 
with all its uncertainty and the 
serious results which it might or 
must involve, very deep and ago- 

, 
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nising. Mrs. Wood was too busy, 
too completely occupied with the 
routine of her life, with its mono- 
tonous daily duties, which she 
liked, and its cares, which suited 
her temperament, to take much 
notice of her daughter’s variable 
spirits. She had never entertained 
an idea that Mr. Eliot Foster meant 
to undertake any personal charge 
or responsibility in the case of 
Henry Hurst, and she made no 
doubt that his absence would be 
but brief. 

‘He would have taken him home 
when he was a child, or sent him 
to a first-rate school, and made a 
gentleman of him, if he intended 
to do anything particular for him, 
my dear,’ the simple-minded but 
not unwise mother had said to the 
still more simple-minded daugh- 
ter, when she had timidly express- 
ed a fear that Henry Hurst might 
be detained in London, and ‘his 
things’ sent for, to the exclusion 
of any further leave-takings in 
Coventry. ‘He will come back, 
never fear, Alice.’ Then Alice 
took close cognisance of her mo- 
ther, trying to discern whether she 
knew in its full extent the im- 
portance of that return to her, 
but found no trace of such know- 
ledge, and in her considerate, gen- 
tle, self-sacrificing way, relinquish- 
ed the chance of sympathy from 
the fear that her mother might be 
harassed or disturbed by the un- 
certainty of her prospects, and the 
dimness and distance of a happy 
termination to her engagement 
with Henry Hurst. ‘We shall 
live on here quietly and happily 
as heretofore,’ thought the girl; 
‘and when I can tell her about 
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it without making her uneasy, I 
will do so.’ Alice was the more 
ready to adopt this resolution that 
her mother had been ailing a little 
of late ; a rare occurrence ; for Mrs. 
Wood was a woman of strong con- 
stitution and insensitive nerves, 
who held illness, in her own case, 
in contempt, as more or less of a 
weakness to be acknowledged as 
little and repressed as much as 
possible. But she had been 
obliged to confess to not feeling 
‘quite well’ lately, and to submit 
to the transfer of a few of her 
more fatiguing duties to her 
daughter. So that, altogether, 
the period of her youthful lover's 
absence was one of complicated 
trial to the girl, which drew her 
from her habitual dreaming to 
serious thought, and gave her a 
first insight into the pains and 
penalties of love, in which her 
girlish fancy had pictured naught 
but peace and joy, the glory of 
earth, the foretaste of heaven. To 
anyone who had seen it for the 
first time then, Alice’s face would 
have seemed wondrously and pa- 
thetically beautiful, in its purity, 
its patience, its look of hope, and 
yet of submissive sadness. Though 
Hugh Gaynor had seen that face 
often enough to be familiar with 
every phase of its loveliness and 
sweetness, he remarked it with 
keen and fresh admiration one 
day that he went to the school 
and announced himself as _ the 
bearer of a letter for Alice from 
Henry, enclosed to him, and the 
news that he would return on the 
following day. ‘ Not to Cheaver’s,’ 
said the now middle-aged curate; 
‘ Henry is coming to stay with me. 
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I know all about the sort of thing 
he wants in Paris, and can put 
him into good hands there.’ 

‘I was right, then,’ said Mrs. 
Wood, in a quiet, uninterested 
tone; ‘Mr. Foster means to do 
nothing for him, and of course 
has told him nothing ? 

‘I presume not,’ said Hugh Gay- 
nor. 

Alice said nothing ; she was im- 
patient to escape and read her 
letter. Aftera little Hugh Gaynor 
took his leave, and the girl made 
her way to her favourite corner of 
the churchyard. Here she had 
parted with Henry; here she 
should like him to find her 
when he should return from Lon- 
don, from that visit which had 
been, she feared, productive of 
much disappointment to him; 
here she would read and re-read 
his own account of it. But in 
this last expectation Alice was 
disappointed. The letter was 
brief, and it contained no de- 
tails; but its tone hurt Alice, 
and troubled her sorely. It was 
fierce and bitter, and something 
of its fierceness and bitterness 
seemed to sully the expressions 
of fondness for herself, which 
nevertheless set her heart beating 
with delight. The day declined 
as the girl sat under the ash-tree, 
her hands clasped over her lover's 
letter, which lay open on her knees, 
and her eyes cast down. Some- 
thing in the letter jarred with her 
ideal ; she was too innocent, too 
unworldly to understand what it 
was, but a dim consciousness was 
upon her that this lover, whom 
she regarded as so perfect, as so 
far beyond and above herself, 


might be a person whom she 
should be forced to fear as well 
as to love. There were tear-stains 
on her fair, faintly-tinted cheeks 
when she went into the house ; 
but her mother did not notice 
them, she was a little tired, she 
said, and ‘low’-—a strange admis- 
sion indeed for Mrs. Wood; and 
Alice put aside her vague trouble, 
keeping it, as she said in her in- 
nocent heart, ‘ until her prayers.’ 


Though Henry Hurst took up 
his abode with Hugh Gaynor on 
his return, and though the curate 
entered at once and with sympa- 
thetic alacrity upon the arrange- 
ments he had undertaken to make 
for him, the young man persisted 
in his purpose of reserve towards 
him. He recounted his interview 
with Mr. Eliot Foster briefly, and 
without any strong comment, con- 
cealing, as far as concealment was 
possible to him, the bitterness and 
rage which were in him, and ac- 
cepting Hugh Gaynor’s plain and 
reasonable counsel with much out- 
ward deference and corresponding 
inward contempt. The curate’s 
mind was much occupied with the 
young man’s story. He too be- 
lieved—when he found that Mr. 
Eliot Foster so distinctly disclaim- 
ed relationship to Henry Hurst, 
and yet maintained the secret of 
his birth inviolable—that his pa- 
rents were living, and he inclined 
to the young’s man’s own notions 
with regard to their position in 
life. His own experience had re- 
vealed too many disgraceful, har- 
dened, unprincipled transactions 
in family life and conduct to leave 
him susceptible of surprise or in- 
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credulity at anything to which un- 
scrupulousness might resort as an 
expedient; and he did not cherish 
any romantic theory concerning 
the young man’s origin, but ex- 
plained the mystery by the com- 
monest solution — ordinary sin, 
and its customary, indeed inevit- 
able, result, anarchy and bewilder- 
ment. Hugh Gaynor understood 
fully the evil effect which Henry 
Hurst’s isolated position and this 
final dissolution of his hopes were 
producing on his character. He 
strove to counterbalance it by 
dwelling on the power of self-re- 
spect and self-reliance, and the 
real honour and distinction earned 
by a man who made a great and 
good career for himself, unaided 
by the material or traditional as- 
sistance of family interest or home 
ties. And Alice, in her gentle 
way, with the winning eloquence 
of love, and a young girl’s un- 
doubting faith and trust, echoed 
the sterner, stronger counsel. 
Henry Hurst thought Alice very 
pretty and bewitching when she 
urged, in her musical voice, her 
gentle, simple wisdom ; and he told 
her so in words which brought 
bright blushes to her face and 
happy tears to her eyes. But 
though Henry Hurst kissed the 
one while he merely sneered 
at the other, the effect produced 
on him by each was identical. 
‘Mr. Foster was always kind to 
my mother and me,’ said Alice to 
Henry one day, when the hour of 
their parting—this time for an in- 
definite period—was very near ; 
‘and you tell me he spoke kindly 
of us to you. We owe him much, 
Henry : the quiet respectable home 
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we have had for so many years, 
the peace we have enjoyed. I am 
very grateful to him; I wish you 
would try to be a little grateful to 
him also.’ 

‘On your account, you mean, of 
course,’ her lover answered; ‘on 
my own I have no reason to feel 
any gratitude towards him. I hate 
the man ; but if it makes you un- 
happy, I will try not to think of 
him at all’ (he had seen a look of 
puzzled pain in her face, and read 
a part of its meaning), ‘as, indeed, 
I need not; he is only the instru- 
ment by which my parents—I hope 
they may be punished as I wish 
them to be some day—wronged 
me. It’s no use your looking 
shocked, Alice, and saying how 
can I say such a thing—I say it, 
and I mean it. Am I to talk sen- 
timental nonsense about them when 
they have mercilessly disowned and 
deserted me? No; I don’t pre- 
tend to anything I do not feel, and 
I have little resentment against 
Mr. Foster; it is all for his em- 
ployers.’ 

The girl hung her head in timid 
silence, and once more felt the 
vague thrill of fear trouble her love ; 
but the young man easily charmed 
away the pain and the misgiving, 
and led her again into Dreamland. 
And Alice dwelt in that dreamland 
until they parted, when he went 
away, full of energy and self-re- 
liance, to begin the new life, and 
she remained to continue in the 
old, but without him, as though 
she had to go on living in a world 
whence the sun by day and the 
moon by night had been withdrawn. 

Henry Hurst had been for some 
months pursuing his art-studies in 
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Paris, and had reported himself 
briefly but favourably on several 
occasions to Hugh Gaynor, when 
it chanced that that hard-working 
cleric found himself at Burnham. 
The rector had been ailing of late, 
and being debarred pretty fre- 
quently from field-sports, and 
thrown for society upon the re- 
sources of the curate, who was so 
much more rational and practical 
than the eccentric Hugh, he was 
apt to suffer considerably from 
boredom. The curate was a capital 
fellow, but somehow he was more 
capital out of doors than in; and 
whenever the rector was ill, and 
consequently irritable, he was seized 
with a sudden conviction, requiring 
to be instantly acted on, that the 
parish required additional super- 
vision, and that sick-calls and other 
incidental duties needed to be at- 
tended to, especially at places a 
good way from the rectory. On 
the present occasion this state of 
things had culminated in Hugh’s 
being sent for by his mother, and 
desired to keep his father company, 
and amuse him to the best of his 
ability, but also counselled to 
‘avoid worrying him with any of 
his notions.’ Hugh Gaynor was 
patiently and perseveringly endea- 
vouring to carry out these rather 
conflicting instructions, with many 
a regretful vision of weavers at 
once consumptive and sceptical, to 
whom he was in the habit of ad- 
ministering suitable diet and con- 
solatory doctrine, when the Havi- 
lands arrived at Meriton for the 
early winter season. Stephen Havi- 
land and Hugh Gaynor had met 
very rarely of late years, but when 
they did meet, they were as good, 
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if not as closely confidential, friends 
as in the days of their boyish inti- 
macy. Of Julia Haviland, Hugh 
Gaynor had seen even less than of 
her husband, and this by an un- 
explained, unacknowledged feeling 
on his part that there was a twist, 
which his straightforward mind did 
not like, in their relations. He had 
a general knowledge of the progress 
of affairs in the family, but had 
been closely associated with them 
on only one occasion, that of the 
death of old Mrs. Haviland, which 
had taken place two years before 
the period at which this narrative 
has arrived. Then Hugh Gaynor 
had seen much of Julia, and though 
he clearly perceived that her mar- 
riage was not a success, according 
tohis ideas of what constituted a suc- 
cess in that portentous and diffi- 
cult human relation, he was well 
aware of the blessing it had proved 
to the blind old lady, and felt that 
in all that concerned her Julia had 
the answer of a good conscience. 
The Havilands proper had all been 
at their post on that occasion, as 
became persons bound not only 
to live up to the standard of their 
own traditional perfection, but to 
set a bright example to less highly- 
endowed humanity ; but the stran- 
ger in blood was the one who trod 
most closely by the side of the 
gentle lady who had the honour of 
being the mother of the Havilands 
the shadowed path to the Silent 
Land. With almost her last breath 
she put up her feeble hand to 
touch the face she had never seen, 
and whispered, ‘I shall know you 
there.’ 

It was characteristic of Julia 
Haviland that mingled with the 
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grief and the loneliness which she 
felt was a keen exultation in the 
successful steadiness of purpose 
with which she had adhered to her 
first resolution. ‘I made up my 
mind to do one good thing in my 
life, and I did it,’ she said, as she 
stood beside the closed coffin in 
the night when the Havilands pro- 
per had retired decorously to their 
rooms, satisfied when the profes- 
sional ‘watching’ had been duly 
ordered ; ‘and there is not much 
now, good or evil, worth my mak- 
ing up my mind about. It’s well 
for ier, at any rate.’ 

Hugh Gaynor understood some, 
if not all, the feelings which agita- 
ted Julia Haviland on this occa- 
sion; and she was glad to know 
how thoroughly he esteemed her 
conduct. But since then they had 
rarely met; and now Stephen 
Haviland’s visits to Burnham Rec- 
tory were tolerably frequent, but 
Hugh Gaynor did not go to Meri- 
ton. He had come to look after his 
father and be with him, and neigh- 
bourly hospitalities tempted him 
not. Thus it fell out that he talked 
to Stephen Haviland about his 
work at Beckthorpe, and about 
the boy who showed such unusual 
artistic ability, and his singular 
history, and told him how Henry 
Hurst had gone to the lawyer, who 
knew all about him, and failed to 
acquire any information. To all 
this Stephen Haviland listened 
with the philosophical absence of 
interest in his fellow-creatures 
which was one of the Haviland 
characteristics, and had no doubt 
contributed to the general Havi- 
land prosperity and content, con- 
trasting, as almost every peculiarity 
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of the two men did contrast, with 
the earnest sympathy and _ solici- 
tude of Hugh Gaynor. But when 
mention was made of the lawyer's 
name, Stephen Haviland listened 
with more attention and interest, 
but without betraying to the speak- 
erthat he knewanythingof Mr. Eliot 
Foster. His face was dark and 
thoughtful as he rode back to Mer- 
riton that day, and he pondered 
on Hugh Gaynor’s communication 
in no pleasant mood. 

‘I shall say nothing about this 
to Julia,’ he thought; ‘ there’s no 
knowing, women are so uncertain, 
how she might take it. It might 
lead to some cursed folly, though 
she never alludes to the boy, and 
I fancy knows nothing more about 
him than that he is not dead, or 
Foster would have told her. Who 
the deuce would have thought of 
that old story cropping up again, 
and in Gaynor’s way too?” 


CHAPTER IV. 
ALICE AIDS THE BUILDER. 


A year had elapsed since Henry 
Hurst and Alice Wood had parted 
in the solemn yet bright church- 
yard. A year, during which the 
words then spoken had never 
ceased to sound in the girl’s ears, 
and the hopes then acknowledged 
and discussed had become more 
and more precious to her. A year, 
during which she had lived the 
tranquil, useful, dream - adorned 
life to which she was accustomed, 
with one addition to its duties, 
with one new element of care in 
it. Her mother’s health was de- 
clining, more rapidly than Alice 
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knew, though she was aware of 
the decrease of strength and 
energy, and though she tended 
her with untiring diligence and 
affection, and acquitted herself of 
the increased duties which de- 
volved upon her to the satisfac- 
tion of the Board. A year, during 
which she corresponded with her 
lover, not frequently, according to 
the notions now prevalent, but suf- 
ficiently often to feel that, in their 
knowledge of the daily life and 
surroundings of each other, there 
was strong consolation and sup- 
port. Day by day the girl’s fancy 
invested the object of her love 
with those attributes which in its 
purity and romantic fervour it held 
most beautiful and grand. The 
knights, the saints, the heroes, the 
poets, and the chivalrous lovers of 
the past, of whose vanished daring, 
gallantry, grace, sanctity, and fi- 
delity, the storied stones around 
her seemed to speak, contributed 
of their ideal best to the phantom 
idol of Alice’s pure worship. No 
human being ever could have been 
all that she believed her young 
lover ; hers was a nature on which 
disappointment was as inevitably 
destined to fall, as was the touch 
of time upon her sunny golden 
head. How infinitely short of her 
ideal standard her lover must come, 
how entirely opposed to the truth 
was her estimate of him, she was 
also destined never to comprehend, 
for her faith was as boundless as 
her fancy, the vitality of her love 
was equal to its credulity. 

The accounts of himself and his 
doings which Henry Hurst sent her 
were satisfactory. He was study- 
ing and working, and the arrange- 


ments made for him through Hugh 
Gaynor’s influence had proved most 
beneficial. He was already getting 
employment of a supericr order 
and better paid than many of his 
companions of longer standing 
could procure, and his progress 
altogether was such as to justify 
to a certain extent Alice’s esti- 
mate of his talent. He told her 
little of the society he kept, but 
limited his letters to the facts of 
his career, and sufficiently-poetical 
effusions of love for herself. He 
wrote very pretty love-letters, 
that was undeniable —love-letters 
which might not have sounded 
utterly ridiculous if read by a 
third party, the severest test to 
which that order of composition 
can be subjected. They sufficed 
for the girl’s mental food, and 
made her quite happy. If she ever 
formed a wish or conceived an 
idea which implied that Henry 
Hurst could be ever so little wrong, 
or susceptible of improvement, it 
was when she felt a timid wish 
that he would write more grate- 
fully, more kindly of Hugh Gay- 
nor; that he would not dwell so 
much on the pleasures of perfect 
independence in the 


‘I care for nobody, no, not I, 
For nobody cares for me’ 


style, to which her sensitive feel- 
ings could not be entirely recon- 
ciled, even by the knowledge that 
she was the one great and glorious 
exception. 

It was not an uncommon event 
for Mrs. Wood and her daughter to 
have to receive visits from stran- 
gers, attracted partly by the quaint 
beauty of the ancient building in 
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which they lived, and partly by 
the local reports of the institution. 
Such visits caused Alice no embar- 
rassment. With her usual quiet, 
self-possessed manner, she would 
conduct the strangers through the 
building, explain the rules and 
practice of the house, and leave 
on the minds of the least common- 
place of the visitors an impression 
of her beauty, grace, and simpli- 
city, which associated itself plea- 
santly with the stately solemnity 
of the old churches and their tree- 
shadowed precincts. It chanced 
that when a second year after 
Henry Hurst’s departure was pass- 
ing away, the gray-headed curate 
of Beckthorpe came to the school 
with a party of ladies, and this visit 
made a deeperimpression on Alice’s 
mind than any which had preceded 
it. Hugh Gaynor and his friends 
had been received by Mrs. Wood, 
but he had left the ladies in the 
pretty, cool, oak-paneled parlour, 
where sycamore branches softly 
tapped the windows, and roses in 
the summer shed their leaves upon 
the wide window-sills, and gone to 
look for Alice in her accustomed 
place. She was reading a letter 
as he drew near and called to 
her, and she placed it between the 
leaves of a book, and rose up with 
a sweet smile and blush of welcome 
on her face. 

‘I have brought you some visi- 
tors, Alice, he said; ‘ but friends 
of mine this time, and come to see 
you quite as much as “ the Gift”’ 
(this was the name by which the 
school was most commonly known). 
‘They are Mrs. Haviland and her 
adopted daughter; they are stay- 
ing at Whitley Abbey, and came 
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into town with me to-day to see 
the churches.’ 

They had walked on together, 
and neared the house. Alice 
could see through the window the 
bright dresses of the ladies. She 
paused for a moment to take off 
her straw bonnet and hang it on a 
hook in the passage, and then pre- 
sented herself to Hugh Gaynor’s 
friends, of whom two were stand- 
ing in a window, and the third was 
seated near her mother. The girl’s 
glance fell first on,this lady, and 
it was to her Hugh Gaynor ad- 
dressed himself, naming Alice to 
her. Mrs. Haviland took the 
girl’s hand with easy grace, and 
said a few words to her of her 
wish to see the old buildings and 
Mr. Gaynor’s assurance that she 
could find no such cicerone as 
Alice. 

‘ And your mother has been tell- 
ing me,’ she said with a smile, and 
a bend of her stately head towards 
Mrs. Wood, ‘ that you know all the 
other antiquities as well as those 
among which youlive.— Madeleine, 
come here. This is Miss Wood; 
she will tell you all about the 
ruined cloisters we see from 
hence, and the story of the Char- 
ter House.’ 

The young girl whom she ad- 
dressed came out of the embrasure 
of the window, from whence she 
had been looking at the solemn 
grandeur of the ancient church of 
Holy Trinity, and turned on Alice 
a face which the girl instantly made 
up her mind must be unsurpassed in 
beauty anywhere in the world; a 
face which she did not know, and 
yet had a vague feeling that she 
had seen or dreamed of before. 
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Madeleine Burdett’s girlhood more 
than fulfilled the promise of her 
childhood; she retained all the 
brightness, all the sunny, winning, 
frank, and gay beauty which had 
set her apart even among pretty 
children, and had acquired in ad- 
dition a perfection of feature, form, 
and colouring, which made her 
a very delightful creature to look 
upon. In her air and carriage, in 
her smile, in the tones of her voice, 
in every expression, she conveyed 
to the beholder the impression of 
a perfectly happy human being, a 
favourite of nature and of fate, the 
idol of a household, for whom 
everything was ordained to be 
smooth and pleasant, who never 
was to be reached by the wind of 
adversity, or taught any of that sad 
wisdom which is learned through 
the experience of evil, and the 
convincing grip of disappointment. 
She came forward with a light, 
graceful step, and smiling at Alice 
with a brilliancy which surprised 
her into a long look, at whose bold- 
ness she afterwards blushed, made 
an easy acknowledgment of the in- 
troduction, and declared her eager- 
ness to see all that Alice would 
undertake to show her. The third 
lady remained standing beside 
the window, took no notice of 
Alice Wood beyond a stare, and 
did not affect to feel any interest 
in the object of their visit to the 
school. When Mrs. Haviland and 
her niece left the parlour, guided 
by Alice and accompanied by Hugh 
Gaynor, this lady—who was Mrs. 
Fanshaw—declared her inability to 
do any more sightseeing. 

‘You have made me explore 
two dreadful old churches,’ said 
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Mrs. Fanshaw, who admired no- 
thing old except old lace, old 
china, and old families; ‘and I 
really cannot climb any more stairs. 
I shall remain here, if this good 
person does not object.’ 

The ‘good person,’ Mrs. Wood, 
did not object, and Mrs. Fanshaw 
had rather a long and silent #éte-d- 
téte with her, for Mrs. Wood's cold 
propriety was fully equal to her 
visitor’s nonchalance. The interest 
displayed by Mrs. Haviland, her 
niece, and Hugh Gaynor, in the 
institution, animated Alice to more 
than her usual efforts to please 
visitors, and the two young girls 
talked long and eagerly in Alice’s 
quaint old room in the ancient 
tower, leaning on the massive stone 
window-sill, and looking out over 
the ‘leafy tide of greenery’ to the 
majestic spire with its glittering 
vane beyond. Probably the old 
stone casement had never before 
framed such fair faces as the two 
which it now enclosed, so different 
in their beauty, but both full of 
the unsullied glory of youth. The 
elegance and refinement of wealth, 
the habit of luxury, of superb dress, 
unthought of, of having every want 
anticipated, of life so easy and 
adorned that its externals hardly 
caught her attention, had given to 
Madeleine Burdett the perfect ease, 
polish, and suavity of manner which 
are not found out of similar posi- 
tions ; but if that peculiar kind of 
grace was wanting to Alice Wood, 
she was richly endowed with an- 
other kind, which made her sugges- 
tive to observers of the light-limbed 
sculptured saints with folded hands 
and virginal faces which had once 
filled the niches in the ancient fane, 
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in whose shadow she had lived and 
grown into such meek and spiritual 
loveliness. The beauty of the two 
girls harmonised in its contrast ; 
Madeleine’s rich, rippling, bright 
brown ringlets and rose-bud cheeks 
lending some of their brightness 
to the smooth, soft golden hair 
and delicate waxen skin of Alice. 
Mrs. Haviland and Hugh Gaynor 
looked at the group with pleased 
interest. 

‘Your young friend is a real 
lover of books,’ said the lady; ‘see, 
she carries one about with her 
mechanically,—a sure sign.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Hugh, ‘ she is a great 
reader.’ But Alice carried the 
book not for its own sake, but for 
the sake of the precious letter which 
lay within its leaves, whose words 
were making music in her heart 
while she talked and listened. 

A kind and cordial leave-taking 
took place between the visitors 
and Mrs. Wood and Alice, and the 
girl lingered at the end of the long 
gallery above the cloisters, to catch 
the last glimpse of Madeleine’s 
graceful figure, and the last tones 
of her gleeful voice. ‘I wonder 
whether I shall ever see her again,’ 
she thought ; ‘ or whether our ways 
in life are too widely separated for 
any chance of that.’ And then she 
wondered how she should ever find 
words in which to describe to 
Henry Hurst the beautiful vision 
which had delighted her eyes for a 
while. When she returned to her 
mother she found her quite enthu- 
siastic, for her, about Mr. Gaynor’s 
friends. 

‘What a beautiful woman that 
Mrs. Haviland is? she said. ‘Did 
you ever see anyone at her age so 
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handsome ?—but no, how could 
you! for I surely never did.’ 

‘She is very handsome and 
grand-looking indeed, mother,’ re- 
*I wonder how old 


plied Alice. 
she is.’ 

‘A year or two over forty, I 
should think ; but it’s wonderful 
how these fine ladies who have 
nothing to do, and nothing to fret 
them, and heaps of money, and 
plenty of servants to wait on 
them, and nothing to think of but 
their looks and their dress, wear 
their years. Their years don’t 
wear ¢hem, at all events, that’s cer- 
tain.’ 

Alice had a notion that her 
mother’s generalisation was rather 
trenchant, but her knowledge of 
life was too limited to enable her 
to estimate its erroneousness quite 
rightly. They talked for a long 
time about Madeleine, and Mrs. 
Fanshaw would have been much 
scandalised by the ignorance of the 
claims of the Havilands to general 
admiration, on the part of insignifi- 
cant people, had she known that 
they never once mentioned or re- 
membered her. 

For some time after this little 
incident nothing occurred to inter- 
rupt the quiet and monotony of the 
life of Mrs. Wood and her daughter. 
They ceased to see the elderly 
curate of Beckthorpe after a while, 
for he was forced, by his father’s 
state of health, to take long leave, 
providing a substitute. The rector 
of Burnham was now evidently, 
though not rapidly, dying, and his 
son was not expected to return 
into Warwickshire until after the 
event. The communications of 
the little family with the outer 
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world were few indeed. Mr. Eliot 
Foster had gone abroad in the 
autumn on important business, 
which was probably among the 
last affairs he would personally at- 
tend to. The shabby chambers in 
Gray’s Inn were destined to a grand 
renovation before long, and the oc- 
cupancy of a gentleman of quite 
another way of thinking, in matters 
of business and pleasure, than the 
staid lawyer who had tenanted 
them for so long. 

Henry Hurst’s letters continued 
to be satisfactory. He had made a 
good connection among engrav- 
ers, and foresaw its extension. He 
had the great quality of indefatig- 
able industry, and really loved his 
work. What pure, unspeakable joy 
Alice felt in thinking of the efforts 
he was making, of the steadiness 
and energy with which he was 
labouring for her! She was not 
above the feminine weakness of 
believing this, and dwelling rap- 
turously upon it, though she had 
little power of appreciating the 
meaning of a really struggling life, 
and would have unhesitatingly 
plunged into any extent of pover- 
ty with him, if he had called upon 
her to ©o so. Henry Hurst did 
indeed work hard, and did indeed 
wish and intend to marry her, but, 
the other circumstances being iden- 
tical, he would have done as he 
was now doing if she had not been 
in existence. Not that his letters 
to her were mere lies and hypo- 
crisy—by no means ; but they were 
the productions of his imagination 
rather than of his heart ; very clever 
and artistic, and adapted almost 
unconsciously to the girl’s character 
and disposition ; such letters as, if 
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he had been writing a novel, of 
which an imaginary Alice was the 
heroine, he would have made her 
imaginary lover indite to her. 
Time passed. It was late in an 
unusually severe winter when Mrs. 
Wood, who had been obliged to 
acknowledge much-increased fee- 
bleness of late, became alarmingly 
ill. Then Alice keenly felt the 
loneliness of her position. Not 
that the widow and her daughter 
were friendless among the small 
circle of their acquaintance, but 
that Alice’s habitual reserve, and 
the singularity of her character and 
tastes, rendered it difficult for her 
to break through the barriers of 
custom, and admit others to a par- 
ticipation in her cares and duties. 
She was frightened about her 
mother from the first, and the 
doctor confirmed her fears. For 
a while she tried to tend her 
mother unaided, but she was 
obliged to relinquish the effort 
and accept the assistance of some 
neighbours, who proved kind and 
useful to her. Terror and bewilder- 
ment made dreadful items in the 
sum of Alice’s grief, though she 
had hardly enough worldly wisdom 
to speculate upon her own posi- 
tion. But the idea, the actual, in- 
evitable, near approach of death 
frightened her. She was sitting by 
her mother now, seeing, hearing, 
touching her, watching illness and 
suffering, whose constant struggle 
and unrest made the everlasting 
stirlessness of death more inexplic- 
able, more awful, more seemingly 
impossible, than it appeared in the 
equable flow and motion of every- 
day healthful life. She could not 
realise, she could not believe, she 
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could not bear it. In the night, 
when her watch was taken by one 
of her neighbours, a good, kind- 
hearted soul, who saw no contra- 
diction between the struggle and 
its inevitable result, and was the 
most practically-useful person pos- 
sible under the circumstances, Alice 
would open the window of her 
tower-room widely, and lean out of 
it, gasping, terrified, striving to gain 
calm in looking at the expanse of 
still white snow, and the leafless 
branches of the trees, gaunt and 
quiet under their white garment. 
There was the churchyard which 
she loved, and the tall ash, which 
would be full of leaves again next 
summer, bare and ghostly as it was 
now. Ina little time they would 


make a grave for her mother near 
its roots; for her mother, whose 
flushed face she had kissed just 


now, whose laboured breathing she 
could hear at this minute, if she set 
the door open and listened with 
attention, She dvew it; but no, she 
could not, she did not deieve it; 
and in a moment the churchyard 
which she loved became horrible 
to her, and she shut the window 
and threw herself on her bed, with 
her hands over her eyes, and her 
heart beating violently. Then she 
would rise and steal down to her 
mother’s room and listen, to be 
quite sure that what was to come 
had not come yet, and returning, 
tranquil and weary, would find her- 
self overpowered by the blessed in- 
fluence of sleep, so benignly tyran- 
nous in youth. 

With her increased illness a kind 
of dulness, not insensibility but in- 
difference, fell upon Mrs. Wood’s 
mind. She could understand any- 
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thing she was told, but she could 
not care about it. Happily for her, 
she had drifted rapidly out of the 
reach of anxiety and mental dis- 
turbance. The greatest of her 
daughter’s perplexities was whether 
to tell her of her own prospects or 
not. She shrunk from the idea of 
leaving her mother in ignorance ; 
she cherished the hope that the 
knowledge would bring happiness 
and peace to her; she longed to 
have her sanction and her blessing, 
and the feeling that through all her 
future life there would be an asso- 
ciation between her dead mother 
and herself, on that material point 
also. But she hesitated, naturally 
dreading the introduction of an 
agitating subject; and when at 
length she felt that she could not 
endure that her mother-should die 
unconscious of the future which lay 
before her, Alice found that she 
had hesitated too long. The girl’s 
story, told, with her fair head laid 
upon the pillow, beside the face 
touched already by the mysterious 
separating hand, which transfigures 
while it leads the dying through 
the shadowy gates—with much 
striving for composure, and an 
earnest appeal that her mother 
would be satisfied to know that 
she was leaving her in safety, and 
to such happiness as she could have 
without her—fell upon senses so 
near the end of their term of ser- 
vice that it made no impression. 
The widow looked at her child 
with a smile, feebly touched the 
golden head, and whispered, ‘ Yes, 
yes, it will all be right. You'll be 
well here, and they’ll lay you be- 
side me in the end.’ Then she fell 
asleep, and never again spoke in- 
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telligibly, though she lived until 
late on the following day. 

When the thing in which she 
had not been able to force herself 
to believe, had been done before 
her eyes; when the snow-laden 
branches of the ash shivered, and 
shook down light showers of their 
feathery burden of snow upon the 
brown sods which covered in her 
mother’s grave ; when the dread- 
ful time of leisure, secured to her 
by the thoughtful kindness of per- 
sons who had esteemed her mother, 
and sincerely desired to befriendthe 
little-understood girl, had arrived, 
Alice Wood was frightened in and 
by her solitude. Then she learned 
how complete, how protecting had 
been her sense of her mother’s pre- 
sence, notwithstanding her own 
strange lonely ways. All the past 
and present were changed ; in her 
former beloved occupations she 
could no more take delight. One 
real, searching, actual grief of her 
own, one irreparable, terrible be- 
reavement, had depopulated her 
phantom world and laid it desolate. 
No troop of knights and ladies, no 
solemn procession of monks, no 
stately train of kings and nobles, 
trod the ancient cloisters now, or 
entered, by the western doorway, 
the church of the great Arch- 
angel. No vision of the historic 
past was borne to her upon the 
pealing music of the organ, or by 
the sweet voices of the choristers. 
She only heard the echo of the 
step which was never to move 
about the old house again; she 
only saw the vision of her vanished 
childhood, and the vacant place 
where her mother was not. Then 
the fear which had come to her so 
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often before her mother died came 
and stayed ; and Alice, terrified in 
her loneliness, and yet unable to 
feel that any of the kind, common- 
place neighbourly faces, whose 
presence she could command, had 
the power to dissipate it, began to 
feel that she must have some 
change of scene if she was to carry 
out, even for a time, her mother’s 
wish that she should fill her place 
in ‘ the Gift.’ That she would be 
permitted to do so, she knew. Her 
capacity, her zeal, and her steadi- 
ness were so well known that the 
authorities had consented to waive 
the objection of her youth. Her 
mother had left her all she pos- 
sessed, the savings of years of toil 
—a small sum, as those who have 
always possessed it estimate money, 
but enough to keep her from want, 
if employment failed her. 

The doctor who had attended 
her mother was interested in Alice, 
and urged her to seek change of 
scene. None of their few acquaint- 
ance were aware of the utter isola- 
tion of the widow and her child, 
and the doctor had no notion of 
the difficulties in the way of his 
advice being acted on. Her own 
feelings, the growing helplessness 
which oppressed her, the fear of 
her health breaking down, though 
powerful and present with her, 
could not conquer the timidity and 
the reticence of Alice’s nature. The 
girl could not bring herself to tell 
these kind strangers that she pos- 
sessed no friends, that the only tie 
which now united her to her kind, 
existed between her and a young 
man to whom she hoped in time 
to be married. Alice did the only 
thing which, under the circum- 
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stances, she could do,—she wrote 
to Henry Hurst, and asked his 
advice. Her letter was the most 
explicit, as regarded herself, she 
had ever written to him, and ex- 
pressed, more strongly than she had 
ever yet put it in words, the com- 
plete dependence and unwavering 
trust she felt in him, the calm, un- 
interrupted sense of identity with 
the beloved one, which is the 
highest and holiest interpretation 
of love, but which cannot be enter- 
tained without some scruple, fear, 
or misgiving, by any mind less per- 
fectly preserved from contact with 
the world than was that of Alice 
Wood. 

The day on which Alice’s letter 
was written was the first in that 
year, on which the grip which 
winter had laid on the earth was 
relaxed, and the relief which the 
writing it occasioned her made it- 
self felt physically. She went out 
and walked in the clear air, and 
noticed the innumerable changes 
in the face of Nature, invisible ex- 
cept to those who loved it as she 
loved it, and were wont so to study 
it. She went into the churchyard 
on her way back to the house, and 
the snow lay no longer on her 
mother’s grave. Some tender, tiny 
shoots of green were showing above 
the bare brown sods, and a small 
bird, of common dun-coloured 
appearance, belonging to some 
hardy species, uninfluenced by the 
hardship of life and the severity of 
the season, was chirping loudly, on 
the extreme edge of the lowest 
bough of the ash-tree ; ‘without a 
sorrow in his song, or a winter in 
his year.’ 

While she waited for the answer 


to her letter, Alice’s spirits, way- 
ward and uncertain now, with the 
variations in her health, sunk again, 
and the agitation and restlessness 
she betrayed would have been 
painful to witness if any loving 
eyes had been there to see them. 
But the only eyes which had ever 
watched Alice with observant love 
were for ever closed ; and the girl 
watched, and waited, and suffered 
alone. She had only the vaguest 
notions of what form her lover's 
advice to her would take; it had 
never remotely occurred to her 
that the tone of her letter was 
such as to put him into almost 
the necessity of asking her to 
marry him at once, though to 
any third party this would have 
been apparent. It was therefore 
without the least suspicion of its 
contents, without the slightest 
thrill of doubt, or any feeling 
but relief and pleasure, that Alice 
opened her lover's letter and pe- 
rused the first sentences, expres- 
sive of the warmest affection and 
sympathy. But as she read on, 
her eyes dilated, her cheek flushed, 
her breath came short and hur- 
riedly. 

For Henry Hurst asked — or 
rather, so little of counsel, so much 
of command was there in his letter, 
required—Alice to marry him at 
once, as soon as he could make 
the necessary arrangements. He 
dwelt upon her solitude, upon its 
effect on her health, and the use- 
lessness of her leaving Coventry to 
go among strangers with any hope 
of deriving benefit from the change. 
Then he pleaded his own cause, 
and hers, with her. He could not 
come to her, would have no right 
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to come if he could, and would 
but render her position difficult 
and equivocal if he did, or if any- 
one who knew them could associate 
him in any way with her, as her 
mother had unhappily died without 
recognising his right to constitute 
himself the arbiter of her destiny. 
In all the world she had only him 
to care for and consult and live 
for, and he only her. Why should 
she not become his wife now, when 
his love and protection, his society 
and care, were more than ever pre- 
cious and needful to her, and when 
the old life had entirely passed 
away? With many urgent words 
of love, with ardent protestations, 
he pleaded with the girl, and her 
own heart, full of love and loneli- 
ness, eagerly seconded his prayer. 
He would not urge her, he said, to 
anything which might seem to her 
sensitiveness like disrespect to 
her mother’s memory; what of 
disrespect could there be in their 
quiet marriage, and beginning of 
their humble, tranquil, laborious 
life together? Her mother had 
most desired Aer welfare, her hap- 
piness ; had she any doubt that thus 
they would be secured? Would 
she withdraw the trust she had 
placed in him, the love she had 
given him, the promise on which 
he had lived so long? After much 
eloquent and passionate argument, 
he proceeded to take her consent 
for granted, and to give her direc- 
tions about her movements. 

He laid great stress upon his 
wish that Alice should break off 
all communication with Coventry, 
and all connection with her former 
life. Not that he was ashamed of 
it, far from that ; but that he hoped 
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and intended to acquire for her the 
position in life for which her beauty, 
her grace, and her goodness fitted 
her so well; and he preferred that 
nothing of the origin of either of 
them should be known to his pre- 
sent or future associates. He wish- 
ed that she should take leave of 
the few persons whom she knew 
as if for a short time, merely saying 
that she was going to friends in 
London, and should then send, 
from the address which he gave her, 
and where he told her she should 
find everything prepared for her, a 
formal resignation of her situation. 
He directed that she should take 
with her to London all her little 
possessions of whatever kind, and 
leave everything in order for her 
successor, without making it neces- 
sary that she should be referred to 
in any way. The minuteness and 
accuracy of the instructions which 
Henry Hurst sent Alice, proved 
that he had the faculty of knowing 
what he was about, and of organ- 
ising the best plan of doing any- 
thing he was bent upon. He laid 
special stress, in a paragraph of his 
letter which she read with some 
pain, though without the misgiving 
which it would have excited in a 
less trusting mind, on his desire 
that she should not communi- 
cate with Mr. Eliot Foster. ‘ He 
owes me nothing now, and I owe 
him nothing, he wrote ; ‘and J do 
not choose him to know anything 
about me or my affairs. You can 
have no reason, now that your poor 
mother is no more, for holding any 
communication with him. You will 
never need anyone's assistance, I hope, 
in future. If we are to be poor, and 
to have to struggle, we shall be poor 
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together, and get through it as best 
we can, making no one the wiser, 
and incurring no obligations. Iam 
under none to him, and could not 
endure even such an offer of service 
Srom him as he might make, if he 
knew that your future was involved 
with mine. 

Amid the conflicting emotions 
which this letter caused Alice to 
feel, the pain which this peremp- 
tory direction gave her was keen 
—keen when she first read it; be- 
fore she had fully realised all the 
proposition made to her signified 
and included—when she felt it with 
merely a remorseful pang at the 
seeming ingratitude of which obe- 
dience must make her guilty. She 
had not seen Mr. Eliot Foster for 
several years, but she remembered 
his kindness to her in her child- 
hood ; and she knew that from the 
time of her father’s death until she 
and her mother went to Coventry, 
he had been their only friend. Dis- 
tant as the kinship was, too, he was 
the only relative, so far as she was 
aware, remaining to her ; and there 
was something dreary in the feel- 
ing of utterly renouncing him. Un- 
der all this, there was the gentle 
girl’s natural shrinking from the 
dimly-seen trait in her lover’s dis- 
position which this requirement in- 
dicated. 

How long Alice hesitated about 
acquiescing in HenryHurst’s wishes, 
about yielding implicit obedi- 
ence to his commands—or if she 
really hesitated at all, but did not 
feel, in the secret depths of her 
heart, a power stronger than feel- 
ing, than opinion, than circum- 
stances, than even will, drawing her 
on, telling her that this was to be, 


must be—she could not have told 
now or ever. An indefinite period 
of surprise, of shock, of agony, then 
the coming of a sense of relief, then 
security, combined with such love 
and hope as seemed to lift her, 
by some charm of magic, from 
the depth of grief and desolation 
into which she had sunk ; utter de- 
pendence upon her lover, perfect 
confidence in his wisdom and his 
love, the complete surrender of her- 
self to his guidance and disposal— 
those were the gradations in the 
mental history of Alice Wood, dur- 
ing the week which elapsed before 
she was obliged to act upon the 
directions which Henry Hurst had 
given her. 

Alice experienced no material 
difficulty in carrying out her lover’s 
instructions. There was no one to 
interfere with her, and she was evi- 
dently so much better, in both 
health and spirits, that the interest 
felt in her by her neighbours began 
naturally to decline. 

On a clear, bright, frosty morn- 
ing, when the spires were glisten- 
ing, and the grand outlines of the 
ancient churches were defined 
against the cold blue of the sky 
with sharp distinctness, Alice took 
leave of her old home. She had 
visited every haunt for days before, 
and passed hours in the church, in 
her accustomed nook, where the 
afternoon sun in the summer shone 
through the great windows, where 
the smashed remnants of the old 
coloured glass were patched toge- 
ther in a formless combination 
which did but prolong and deepen 
the effect of former desecration 
and ruin. No sunshine was there 
now, and the place was cold and 
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dreary to Alice. She had no sense 
of realising that this was a final 
parting with all her old surround- 
ings, but something oppressed her 
heavily on this day, and made her 
wish that this keen trial—though 
she did not spare herself a detail 
of it, knowing that when she should 
be far away, such sparing would 
seem to her ingratitude and neg- 
lect—were over. On the morning 
of her departure she visited but 
one memorial spot. It was her 
mother’s grave. Alice had lured 
many birds to the place by freely- 
spread crumb-banquets ; and she 
had a numerous attendance of her 
pensioners on that occasion. When 
should she see that grave again? 
She could not tell, indeed ; but she 
had no serious thought that it might 
be never. Was there to be a long 
and happy lapse of life for her, the 
girl thought, before she should be 
laid there with her mother, as she 
had said, ‘in the end’? Long? 
perhaps not. Happy? certainly. 
Who could doubt that? Was she 
not to be Henry’s wife, and to 
share his life, as she had shared it 
when they were children, but in a 
deeper, dearer, more serious sense? 
With all the thoughtful solemnity 
which filled the young girl’s mind, 
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there was deep joy and thankful- 
ness in her heart. Solitude and 
uncertainty would soon cease now, 
and the realisation of all her 
dreams was at hand. It seemed 
a little strange and sad that all 
her regrets were for the inanimate 
things among which she had lived. 
There were few people of whom 
she should think long. If Hugh 
Gaynor had been at Beckthorpe 
she would have seen him and told 
him all ; Henry had not mentioned 
his name, and she never imagined 
that he had intended his general 
prohibition to extend to him ; but 
Hugh was absent. 

To Alice Wood, her very sim- 
plicity and ignorance of the world 
acted as a protection against the 
nervousness and embarrassment 
which her solitary journey might 
otherwise have occasioned her. She 
had none of the knowledge which 
justifies fear, and none of the so- 
phistication which renders inde- 
pendent action difficult. When her 
mind was at all diverted from the 
hope and prospect upon which it 
was concentrated, she regarded the 
little incidents of her journey with 
pleased surprise and interest ; and 
at its termination she was met and 
greeted by Henry Hurst. 
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THE sun was shining from a dazzling 
sky on the Piazza di San Pietro, 
every foot of which was covered by 
the presence of motley human 
beings, brought there by various 
motives, yet all of them having for 
the moment one feeling at least in 
common—that of intense human 
curiosity. It was Easter Sunday, 
and all the imposing ceremonies 
of the forenoon were over—all 
save one: the Pope had yet to be 
carried out into the balcony that 
looks full on the piazza, and pro- 
nounce, in hearing of the vast but 
silent crowd, his blessing —wurdi et 
orbi—on the city and the world. 
Hark! the cannons thunder forth 
his approach. Look up; he is 
there—the beautiful, placid, celes- 
tial-faced old man, who has pro- 
bably done more irreparable mis- 
chief both to the people and the 
whole of mankind whom he is about 
to bless than any other living indi- 
vidual, and yet who looks as though 
to err may be human, but never 
by any possibility could be his. 

In connection with this well- 
known Easter ceremony, a story— 
thoroughly Italian, and therefore, 
perforce, a trifle irreverent, though 
amazingly humorous—is told of 
one of the many less devout-minded 
pontiffs who have preceded Pio 
Nono in the chair of St. Peter. 
Just as the Father of the Faithful 
was raising his hand and extending 


his two fingers in the manner so 
familiar to everybody, before pro- 
nouncing the prescribed words of 
benediction, an observant cardinal 
at his elbow, pointing to three 
young fellows in the crowd below, 
whispered in his ear, ‘ Vedi, Santo 
Padre, quei giovanotti ti corbelland’ 
(‘ Look, Holy Father, those young 
rascals are making game of you’). 
Without changing a muscle of his 
face, his holiness made the due 
sign over the huge mass of human 
beings, who now had fallen on their 
knees, accompanying the gesture 
with the unusual words, ‘ Za zo cor- 
bello loro, e tutti gli altr’ (§ And I 
make game of them, and of the 
whole lot’). And then the guns 
fired again, and the imposing cere- 
mony for that year was over. 

But Pius IX. is no conscious 
impostor. If fervent piety and 
adoring faith could ever really lift 
a man from the ground and sustain 
him ecstatically in the air, as pious 
legends assure us they have done 
with loving saints of the universal 
Church, surely that smooth confi- 
dent brow, those meekly - closed 
lips, that beatific smile, that silvery 
paternal voice, are the signs of the 
spirit which might bear the flesh, 
in spite of all resistances, far, far 
above the mighty dome which now 
towers majestically behind. Per- 
haps he is really thinking at the 
moment, not so much of the hea- 
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ven which he verily imagines that 
he represents, as of the poor sinn- 
ing crowd below whom he calls his 
children ; and their earthly nature, 
with which he thus is linked, fastens 
him down and hinders him from 
soaring, like the fair swan in Words- 
worth’s sonnet, to ‘join the im- 
mortal quires.’ ‘And may the 
blessing of the omnipotent God, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, de- 
scend upon you, and remain with 
you for ever! No, no; that old 
man at least is not making game 
of us. He stretches out his hands 
to heaven, and now they are folded 
upon his breast, whilst his lips still 
move in peaceful prayer. But the 
spell is broken, and in twenty 
minutes there will be nothing seen 
or heard in the piazza but Carlo 
Maderno’s fountains plashing in 
the sun. 

It seems but natural and fitting 
that we who have been in Rome 
the whole winter through should, 
after this solemn benediction, de- 
part from it at once, bearing along 
with us the blessing we have re- 
ceived. Let those stay who will to 
see to-morrow night’s grandola; we 
will go at once. Girandola sounds 
better than fireworks, but fireworks 
is what is really promised us, and 
we do not care to finish up a five- 
months’ stay in the Eternal City 
like an evening at Vauxhall. To 
the illumination of St. Peter’s to- 
night we have no objection. I 
assure you it has nothingin common 
with the nocturnal metropolitan 
performances on the Prince of 
Wales’s birthday. It is nothing 
less than the fiery apotheosis of 
the mighty cathedral ‘to which 
Diana’s marvel was a cell.’ Itisa 
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sight to see with the eyes, but to re- 
frain from describing with the lips. 
The lips have other functions now ; 
they have to drink of the water 
of Fontana di Trevi; and then no 
distance, no shackles, no vulgar 
exigences of toilsome life, will be 
able to prevent their owner from 
some day once again turning pil- 
grim feet towards Rome. 

It was a Black Monday, indeed, 
which drove one away from it, and 
one thought unkindly for the mo- 
ment of the world beyond, whither 
one’s steps had now to be turned. 
And yet they were not turned in a 
very bad direction. Our route was 
to lie through Narni, Terni, Spo- 
leto, to Perugia, and our mode of 
travel to be, as the phrase is, by 
vetturino, We should go through 


enchanting scenery and famous 
cities, and we should journey on at 


our own pace. 

But who were ‘we’? Myself—a 
nonentity ; another young gentle- 
man, of four-and-twenty, perpetually 
in love on the very smallest provo- 
cation, and indeed sometimes with- 
out any at all; a young lady, one 
of the winter de//es of Rome, whom 
I knew very intimately, and for 
whom, luckily for me, I entertained 
a most platonic affection ; and two 
insides. It may be well to say 
that the latter were mother and 
daughter, friend and guardian re- 
spectively of the young lady afore- 
said, exceedingly charming people; 
but as they steadily refused ever 
to ride in the coupé, in which 
whatever little ‘action’ there was 
during the journey invariably took 
place, I shall allow them to pre- 
serve a strict ézcognito under con- 
venient cover of the label, ‘ the two 
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insides,’ which I have already at- 
tached to them. My own name, 
as that of the narrator and chorus, 
is sufficiently designated by the 
laconic ‘I.’ The young lady’s 
name was Olympia, and that of 
the young gentleman, Narcisetto. 
In order to avoid any misappre- 
hension, I will add that we were 
all English people. 

It was five o’clock on Monday 
morning, and I was standing at the 
extremity of the Via del Babuino 
—Marmoset-street, if you like, and 
in which, truth to tell, I had seen 
a good many strange antics played 
during the past five months, my 
young friend Narcisetto having 
largely promoted the sport of the 
locality, and the queenly Olympia 
not having been altogether inno- 
cent in provoking some of it—and 
I was tranquilly watching the pil- 
ing up of our luggage at the back 
of the carriage. The vetturino, a 
big, burly, good-tempered Sienese, 
was also eyeing the operation, 
vouchsafing no helping hand, but 
ever and anon volunteering his 
opinion, corroborated by an appeal 
to that of ‘ Madonna mia! that 
those ‘ benedetti bauli? would never 
all go on. On they went, how- 
ever, and with the most perfect 
ease in the world, and when they 
were well corded and secured, he 
shook himself, cracked his whip— 
just by way of experiment, I sup- 
pose—and laconically exclaimed, 
‘E fatto’ (‘ There, that’s done ”) 
just as though he had done it all 
himself. 

As he did so, Narcisetto ap- 
peared. He bade me a friendly 
good-morning, and then looked 
vaguely around him, though from 


where he stood there was mighty 
little to be seen, as though he had 
something unspeakable upon his 
mind. I suppose I was just as 
sorry to leave Rome as he was ; 
only some men attitudinise, and 
some don’t. I am of the latter; 
and to make a disgraceful confes- 
sion, I was sitting—I daresay a 
trifle inelegantly—on one of the 
stunted stone pillars in front of the 
gateway of the Locanda delle Isole 
Britanniche, for ever famous in 
history, and endeared to the heart 
of every well-bred Briton, by its 
having housed our illustrious Crown 
Prince during his sojourn in the 
Papal capital. I felt rather melan- 
choly, so I poked away at the 
ground with my stick, perhaps as 
natural a thing to do under the 
circumstances as any other. Nar- 
cisetto, however, evidently thought 
that even were it the natural, it was 
certainly not the proper, thing to 
do in so woful a situation; and 
doubtless not a little disgusted at 
my vulgar method of expressing my 
feelings, and considering that he 
had to make up in farewell homage 
to the place and hour for my in- 
sufferable shortcomings, he flung 
himself into a posture and put on 
a face of dolour which completely 
distracted the Sienese vetfurino both 
from the luggage and his horses, 
and kept the whip suspended mo- 
tionlessly in his hand. 

‘Cos ha? (‘What's the matter 
with him ?’) he asked me in a tone 
of mingled curiosity and alarm. 

‘ Nulla, 1 answered laconically 
(‘ Nothing at all’); and went on ex- 
cavating with the tip of my cane. 
Narcisetto was of course too much 
occupied by his grief, and in fact 
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too far away fromus, to overhear this 
brief dialogue. Indeed, he seemed 
to be wandering off towards the 
Piazza del Popolo hard by, and I 
half began to think that if Olympia 
and the two insides, for whom we 
were waiting, did not very shortly 
make their appearance, he would 
consider it his duty to mount the 
pedestal of the obelisk which once 
stood before the Temple of the 
Sun at Heliopolis, was thence re- 
moved by Augustus and placed in 
the Circus Maximus, and now, 
thanks to Sixtus V., was only a few 
paces distant from us, and from 
that excellent point of vantage 
would deliver himself of his painful 
sentiments in unimpeachable rhe- 
toric. He remained satisfied, how- 
ever, with so demeaning himself, 
that if the vefturino and I did not 
understand that he was in a fine 
frenzy, and was inwardly repeat- 
ing to himself melodious ‘¢ris¢ia’ 
of his own composition, the fault 
was ours, not his. 

Presently he turned, and I could 
not help remarking the artistic 
faultlessness of his attire. Ordi- 
narily, I am myself anything but a 
sloven in the management of my 
person, feeling too deferentially to- 
wards society to present myself 
before it unbecomingly; but of 
course I was now somewhat rough- 
ly clad, as for travel; and owing 
partly to the early hour at which I 
had been obliged to rise, and partly 
to the genuine despondency which 
going away had created in my 
mind, I had not perhaps paid all 
that attention to my toilet which I 
customarily bestow. But neither 
grief nor having to get up with the 
sun had produced any such effect 


on Narcisetto. His personal ap- 
pointments were as perfect as usual, 
and beyond all criticism. I could 
see that the vetfurino regarded him 
already as an exquisite of the first 
water, and felt exceedingly proud 
at having to carry anything so pre- 
cious. But what most attracted my 
attention probably escaped his al- 
together. This was a lovely little 
posy, which was aptly fastened to 
Narcisetto’s buttonhole, and at 
which, despite being so terribly 
prepossessed with melancholy, he 
ever and anon kept casting glances 
of a most touching character. The 
flowers were still beautiful, but by 
no means wholly fresh, it being 
patent that they had overnight un- 
dergone the ordeal of a slightly- 
heated chamber. Familiar with the 
peculiarities of my friend, I was well 
aware that he wished me to under- 
stand that they had once adorned 
a bosom less manly than his own, 
and that he valued them little for 
their loveliness, but unutterably for 
their history. I felt sure, more- 
over, that their history would be 
fully confided to me long before we 
reached Perugia. Another roman- 
tic episode was also evidently in 
store for my ears, or I felt con- 
vinced that he would not have been 
carrying in his hand a moss-rose, 
of which, unless he chose to give 
or throw it away, he could not 
otherwise dispose. I am bound to 
say that all favours were gratefully 
received by Narcisetto, and if his 
buttonhole was already occupied, 
he would find room elsewhere for 
any minor pledge of delicious sen- 
timent. 

It was lucky that at this moment 
our travelling-companions made 
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their appearance, for the vetturino 
was growing perceptibly impati- 
ent, and I doubt if my wobegone 
friend could have sustained his 
melancholy part much longer. He 
would have been compelled to come 
over and talk to me, which would 
have been a humiliating confession 
that, after all, he was not so utterly 
downcast even as I was. Avow- 
edly gallant as he was, their pre- 
sence excused his attempt to dispel 
his sorrow, and he was soon vouch- 
safing to them those pretty words 
which he had not considered it 
necessary to throw away upon 
me. He had choice phrases of in- 
quiry as to their fitness for travel, 
of congratulation on the beauty of 
the morning, and as to the busi- 
ness-like look of the horses, upon 
which, as far as I could make out, 
he had not yet bestowed a single 
glance. 

Thetwoinsides were soon stowed 
away, and along with them all the 
loose bags, wrappers, and parcels 
which yet remained to be disposed 
of, by way of company. Olympia 
—ingressu patuit Dea—with grace- 
ful agility ascended into the coupé ; 
Narcisetto gathered himself up be- 
side her, and I duly ensconced my- 
self in the remaining corner. ‘ A re- 
vederli! (§ Tillwe see youallagain ”) 
exclaimed the waiters and the fac- 
chini, ‘When will that be?’ I said to 
myself, whilst my neighbour was in- 
wardly asking, ‘ Ah, when, when ?” 
And with a mighty cracking of the 
whip, a merry jingling of bells, and 
a stupendous clatter over the pave- 
ment, we passed at once out of the 
city through the Porta del Popolo, 
and our journey had fairly com- 
menced. 
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On the left hand, shortly after 
you leave the gate, there is a little 
villa, conspicuously upon which 
there has been engraven by its 
owner the brief inscription, ‘ Parva 
domus, magna quies.’ 

‘What does that mean?’ asked 
Olympia. She had ridden past it 
over and over again, she said, and 
had constantly intended to have it 
properly translated to her. 

‘The possessor of that modest 
abode,’ said Narcisetto, kindly fore- 
stalling me, ‘is, or aspires to be, a 
philosopher. It is just possible that 
one might find, if one knew him, 
that his philosophy was as slight as 
his purse, and that he has built 
himself a small house simply be- 
cause he lacks the means to build 
himself a big one. But the truth 
which he wishes to convey is, that 
a smali household is a source of 
great tranquillity of mind, whilst a 
large one is hostile to that invalu- 
able possession. I am incapable 
of reproducing the admirable and 
suggestive terseness of the original, 
but I think,’ he added, turning 
courteously towards me, ‘I have 
not inaccurately rendered its fun- 
damental signification.’ 

‘You have done so,’ I replied, 
bound to treat this extreme de- 
ference on the part of Narcisetto 
with a like stately consideration, 
and able to do so on the occasion 
without injuring the interests of 
truth,—‘ you have done so, it seems 
to me, with singular felicity, which 
contrasts finely with another ren- 
dering of the passage it once was 
my good fortune to hear.’ 

‘What was that ? 
Olympia. 

‘I think you knew Mr. Pertinax 


inquired 
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Silvertop ?’ I asked, naming a con- 
spicuous personage among the 
English visitors to Rome during 
the winter, and betraying by my 
unintentional use of the past tense 
how thoroughly that agreeable 
period was a thing of the past, 
though we were still not a mile 
from the walls of the city. 

‘Who lived in the Via Grego- 
riana, and had a pretty daughter ?” 

‘Not so very pretty,’ said Nar- 
cisetto, too acknowledged a con- 
noisseur in the matter of female 
beauty to allow the assertion to 
pass without comment. I never 


entered into controversy with him 
on such a topic; and, moreover, 
I felt bound to address myself 
directly to Olympia’s inquiries. So 
I replied. 

‘The same; and your mention 
of the daughter prepares the way 


for my little anecdote. I shall 
probably be believed when I say 
that I really never aspired to Miss 
Silvertop’s hand. The mighty Per- 
tinax, however, who knew my 
poverty, though he much exag- 
gerated my fascinations, took it 
into his head that I was on a foot- 
ing of too great tenderness with 
the young lady, whose charms al- 
most redeemed his vulgarity. Ac- 
cordingly, after having courted my 
society, he suddenly began to fight 
shy of me, and a trivial circum- 
stance, to which I need not further 
allude, made me acquainted with 
his motive. A few days after this 
discovery, I happened to be one 
of a large riding-party, which also 
included himself and Miss Silver- 
top. In spite of his dexterity I 
was bridle by bridle with the 
young lady, though I need scarce- 
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ly add that he was, in consequence, 
on the other side of her. Beyond 
him again was another young per- 
son, who, just as we were passing 
the little villa to which we owe 
our present conversation, put the 
same question about the inscrip- 
tion which Narcisetto has just an- 
swered so admirably. Miss Silver- 
top had, on a former occasion, ask- 
ed for and received from me an ex- 
planation of its meaning, and she 
now looked at me to repeat it for 
the benefit of our companion. But 
I remained mute. Appealed to by 
name, I said that my education 
had been much neglected, and 
that I did not understand Latin.’ 

‘ How wicked of you !’ exclaimed 
Olympia. 

‘Perhaps it was. But it is not 
every day that one meets with an 
unsolicited opportunity of punish- 
ing one’s punier enemies. Unable 
to obtain any information from me, 
the young lady addressed Mr. Sil- 
vertop, “ What does it mean, Mr. 
Silvertop ?” she said. “Upon my 
word,” he answered, “ that inscrip- 
tion always puzzles me. /arva 
domus, magna quies. Translating 
it word for word, it would be, A 
small house, great quiet. Yet it 
can scarcely mean that; or if it 
does, the man who put it there 
must have had a very different ex- 
perience from myself. JZ have al- 
ways found small houses exceed- 
ingly noisy.” I glanced at Miss 
Silvertop, and saw that she was 
blushing, and was sorry that I had 
been so malicious. Anxious to 
give the conversation a happier 
turn, I remarked that the inscrip- 
tion was probably a proverb, and 
that it was quite possible that the 
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equivalent idea in English was to 
be found in the Northumbrian say- 
ing of “Little cattle, little care.” 
Mr. Silvertop, however, refuted 
the idea, maintaining with perfect 
gravity that there was nothing 
about cattle in the Latin. 

Olympia again declared that I 
had been very cruel, though it 
was evident enough from the ex- 
pression on her pleasant counten- 
ance that she would have been 
glad to be present at the incident. 
Narcisetto steadily refused to see 
the joke, despite the pretty com- 
pliments I had just been paying 
to his powers of paraphrasing, and 
kept sedulously and somewhat de- 
monstratively smelling at the posy 
in his buttonhole, of which men- 
tion has been already made. I 
felt perfectly sure that Miss Silver- 
top, who was a young lady of the 
sweetest sentiments, though of rare 
filial piety, had had something to 
do with those flowers. 

The Via Flaminia is for a con- 
siderable number of miles one of 
the least interesting of the many 
roads which radiate from Rome. 
To those who know them all this 
is not saying very much against it. 
All that I mean is that, save for the 
beautiful views over the Campagna 
(which a French lady of my ac- 
quaintance, after gazing on it for 
the first time from the top of a 
villa near Sallust’s Gardens, a point 
of singular vantage, assured me 
was extrémement laide), there is lit- 
tle that permits of written remark. 
There are but few ruins by the 
wayside, and those few trivial and 
nameless. The air breathes nei- 
ther of Cicero nor of any other 
Roman celebrities ; but it breathes, 
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or did breathe on that morning, 
towards the end of April, of every 
sweet thing that the Italian Aurora 
dispenses, as she floods Latium 
and Etruria with her as of old 
divine effulgence. The road, more- 
over, was familiar to us all, for had 
we not ridden over it many a time 
and oft during the irrevocable last 
few months? Our horses were ex- 
cellent, and wererapidly—too rapid- 
ly it seemed—bearing us away from 
the city in which it is not so feasi- 
ble to remain perpetually, yet which 
at no moment is it possible to leave 
without sad and even solemn re- 
grets. When one leaves very little 
behind, one goes away easily. 
What were we leaving behind in 
Rome? Everybody—our every- 
body, at least—would likewise be 
leaving it during the next few days. 
But what of that ? The ruins would 
be there. The Forum, the Pala- 
tine, the Appian Way, the owls 
of the Flavian Amphitheatre, the 
Temple of Vesta, the ruined shrines 
of Jove, of Alma Venus, of frolic 
Bacchus, of graceful Vesta, would 
be there. Rome would be there. 
And we should be—elsewhere. 
What a small word that, as com- 
pared with ‘there,’ when ‘there’ 
signifies Rome! It is all in vain 
that we scale mountains by devices 
unknown even to Prometheus, that 
we bridge seas, explore skies, and 
do our spiriting round the globe 
with a flimsy wire and a turn of the 
wrist. Rome is a wilderness in the 
wilderness, staring with astonied 
eyes at the thing called Progress, 
and the thing called Progress 
vanishes like a mist. 

‘The One remains ; the many change 

and pass.’ 
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Which will survive, think you? 
the brand-new Arc de Triomphe, 
or those three shattered Corinthian 
columns of white marble just un- 
der the Capitol? ‘The Septimian 
Arch, or the Crimean Monument ? 
The Via Sacra, or Fifth Avenue ? 
Who can doubt? The most self- 
satisfied upstart of the nineteenth 
century, if he have only been to 
Rome, must surely feel as the 
Spanish monk said he felt of the 
frescoes on his cloister-walls, that 
we andour miserable fellowsare the 
real shadows, and that the things 
we look upon as inanimate are 
alone endowed with the privilege 
of perpetuity. 

Into this train of thought I had 
unintentionally fallen, when I per- 
ceived that my companions had 
entered into conversation with our 
vetturino, 

‘ My name truly,’ he was saying, 
‘is Filippo Ventura; ma mi chiama- 
no Capo-nero ; everybody calls me 
Black-head. Not much black now, 
is there, signorina ?’ he added, turn- 
ing to Olympia, with whose per- 
sonal charms he seemed much cap- 
tivated, and lifting his slouch hat 
that she might see the short gray 
hairs. ‘ But it was black-black, and 
no mistake, once on a time; and 
now not even the Madonna can 
make it black again.’ 

He could afford to talk like this, 
for he was a man of only middle- 
age, and still strong and vigorous. 
He seemed in no way to resent or 
object to the name which his ac- 
quaintances had given him. Every- 
body at Siena, he said, knew 
Filippo Capo-nero. Only ask for 
Capo-nero, and the very bullfinches 
would direct you to him. 
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‘What queer nicknames they give 
each other!’ remarked Olympia ; 
‘and nobody ever seems to take 
offence.’ 

‘I wish you heard some of them,’ 
said Narcisetto ; ‘or rather, I should 
prefer you did not. But the very 
worst are always taken in good 
part. Humpback, Club-foot, One- 
eyed, One-legged, Squint- eyed, 
Broken-nosed,—these and such-like 
are the names by which thousands 
of people in Italy are known to 
themselves as well as by the com- 
munity. They are not meant offen- 
sively; they are convenient dis- 
tinctions, and pass current every- 
where.’ 

‘And theyarestrikingly Homeric,’ 
I ventured to say, ‘even when they 
are least complimentary. I doubt 
if they prevail in the north of Italy 
as they do in the south, where the 
old Greek habits and turns of 
thought are more ineradicable even 
than in localities where the Greek 
language still survives.’ 

‘ But how do you account,’ asked 
our fair companion, ‘for their not 
giving offence ?’ 

‘ They are intended and accept- 
ed,’ answered Narcisetto, ‘as mere 
statements of fact, declaratory of 
the will of Heaven, and nothing 
more. Whatever Dominiddio or- 
dains may surely be spoken of. It 
is not want of delicacy or kind feel- 
ing, but practical resignation to the 
dispensations of Providence. They 
take cripples and crosses as they 
find them, exclaim fasiensa/ when 
the worst comes to the worst, and 
are the most uncomplaining and 
enduring souls alive.’ 

It will be seen that Narcisetto, 
though a swain incurably amorous, 
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and affording from time to time 
certain quiet entertainment for the 
philosophic spectator, was anything 
but a fool. Indeed, I had long ago 
made the discovery that he was 
rather a fine observer, and unques- 
tionably had reflective powers of 
no mean order. A fop is by no 
means necessarily a fribble, and a 
shrewd head not unoften accom- 
panies a frail heart. The most 
delicate humorist in the English 
language never smiled over any- 
thing more intrinsically ludicrous 
than himself. Narcisetto was not 
quite a Goldsmith ; but in his mix- 
ture of personal infirmity and keen 
observation he not unfrequently 
reminded me of that most amiable 
genius. 

‘ Narcisetto,’ I added, ‘has not 
lived in Italy in vain; I am sure 
everybody would allow the accu- 
racy of his observations. To what 


he has asserted, I would only ap- 


pend the observation that the 
Italians—I exclude, as he did, the 
Italians of the north—are, in this 
matter as in so many others, not 
hampered by any notions of shame 
or disgrace. Their very word dis- 
grazia means nothing more than 
mishap or misfortune, to which the 
whole world are subject without 
any fault of their own. Perhaps 
they err too much in one direction 
as we err too much in another. In 
England people are ashamed of be- 
ing misshapen, ugly, or deformed. 
In Italy they are frequently not 
ashamed of being imprudent, idle, 
or wicked. “ Zdde una disgrazia,” 
said a Neapolitan to me one day 
in speaking of an acquaintance of 
his. “ He had a misfortune.” What 
was it, do you suppose? The mis- 
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fortune to murder a man! We may 
judge from this how very trivial a 
disgrazia it is to be born lame or 
blind.’ 

The question of breaking the 
journey between Rome and Narni 
and sleeping at Civita Castellana 
had been amply discussed before 
we set out, and the reasons against 
doing so had finally preponderated ; 
a little to the chagrin of Olympia, 
and much to the disgust of Nar- 
cisetto, for it entailed the abandon- 
ment of an ascent of Soracte. The 
former, with all the ardour of com- 
mendable female curiosity, was 
anxious to look down upon the far- 
stretching and magnificent pano- 
rama which, on favourable occa- 
sions, is to be obtained from its 
summit ; while the latter could not 
overcome his classical desire to 
stand atop of a famous mountain 
celebrated by Horace, Virgil, Silius 
Italicus, and Byron. I had my- 
self ascended it some years pre- 
viously ; and thus, whilst Capo- 
nero’s brisk steeds were carrying 
us round its summit, and whilst the 
enthusiastic fit was still strong on 
my companions, I was for once the 
hero of the moment. 

‘ But is the view really as fine as 
it is said to be ? asked Olympia. 

‘It is indeed,’ I replied. ‘ People 
often exaggerate what they have 
seen, when talking to others who 
have not had the same good for- 
tune. This is a species of mali- 
cious self-love which, I regret to 
say, is too common. But it would 
be impossible to exaggerate the 
splendour of the prospect with 
which one is repaid for the ascent 
of Soracte. The difficulty is to 
find words in which sufficiently to 
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extol it. Close your eyes and sup- 
pose yourself to be behind the 
chapel of St. Sylvester on the top- 
most pinnacle of the range. You 
are only two thousand three hun- 
dred feet above the sea ; but look! 
Before you is the whole length of 
the Sabine Apennines. There, to 
your left, is Pontefelice, where 
Father Tiber first bursts through 
his rocky barrier and enters upon 
the plain with whose historic for- 
tunes his name is for ever asso- 
ciated. Yes, that is Tivoli, farther 
away still in the opposite direction. 
You may always know it among a 
thousand for the strange cosy way 
in which it has nestled itself among 
those soft hills. Does not the 
ground undulate beautifully, at our 
feet as it were, until itbreaks short at 
the river, beyond which is the once 
most densely-inhabited portion of 
the old Sabine territory? The dis- 
tant range beyond, on whose high 
peaks sleeps the soft snow, encloses 
the basin of the Lago Fucino. 
Farther to the north-west is Mon- 
tamiata, away in Tuscan territory. 
Those are the Umbrian Apennines 
beyond Assisi. That is the Somma 
which hems in the valley of the 
Clitumnus. Wheel round once 
more, and look out to the Volscian 
mountains. What is that? That 
is Rome—Rome itself; and be- 
yond, the coast-line of the Medi- 
terranean, with Ostia and Fumi- 
cino dimly visible. Enough ; the 
rest shall have no name, unless we 
group it all and call it Central Italy. 
Might not Satan have led Christ 
to such a height when he tempted 
Him with all the cities of the world? 
Pass! Open your eyes, for the 
baseless fabric of a vision has dis- 


appeared. But this, and more than 
this, might you have seen but for 
the inexorable decision of the two 
insides.’ 

‘ Provoking!’ said Olympia; ‘and 
you make it more so by your rhap- 
sody, though I thank you for it. 
Does Horace say anything of all 
this ?” 

‘Not a word,’ answered Nar- 
cisetto. ‘That agreeable gentle- 
man was not much addicted to the 
climbing of hills; and even if he 
had ever travelled to the top of 
Soracte, I doubt if he would have 
bestowed upon it more than just 
one laconic but appropriate and 
memorable adjective, and recorded 
his opinion as to the wine, if any, 
that was to be found in the locality. 
The discomforts of travel would 
have irked him, and his serene 
philosophy—serene, like that of 
a good many other people, only 
under favourable circumstances— 
would have deserted him under 
the trial. He has assured us of 
his abhorrence of luxury; and as he 
was a thorough gentleman, there is 
no difficulty in believing that the 
vulgarity of sumptuary parade was 
odious to him. But he was not 
man enough to be happy under 
physical drawbacks. I always feel 
sure that Horace was extremely 
particular about his washing.’ 

‘So are many modern fine gen- 
tlemen,’ said Olympia, giving me 
a sly look, ‘whom, nevertheless, I 
have known to be moved to elo- 
quence by the inspiration of grand 
scenery.’ 

I cannot say whether this playful 
shaft reached Narcisetto’s appre- 
hension. I intimated, with a quiet 
smile, that I appreciated the roguish 
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stroke, and took upon myself to 
complete my neighbour’s remark. 

‘ True enough ; but Horace, be- 
sides his indifference to going out 
of his way to see anything, would 
not have been smitten with that in 
gorgeous scenery which smites us. 
To us, I fancy, scenery is so im- 
posing, and to use your own word, 
sO inspiring, because it suggests 
something. You, who I am sure 
have read Wordsworth’s ode on 
Intimations of Immortality, will 
know what it suggests. To Horace 
it could suggest nothing more 
than that it was covered with deli- 
cious vines, and that all of it be- 
longed to Rome. Even Virgil, a 
larger and more sensitive nature, 
in alluding to Soracte, speaks only 
of its presiding deity; and Silius 
Italicus similarly contents himself 
with saying that it was consecrated 
to Apollo. Nature and man were 


then distinct and dissociated, and 
it required the mediation of local 
and tutelary gods and goddesses 


to link them together. It would 
never have occurred to them to 
ask as Byron does, 


“ Are not the mountains, waves, and 
skies a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them?” 


For, after all, man can be in- 
terested only in what concerns 
man, or in what he thinks concerns 
him. Our very egotism compels 
us to care about nature when we 
can put such a question as the 
above. Horace could not have 
put it; therefore he confined him- 
self to what struck him as of im- 
portance. When he had obligingly 
remarked that the summit of So- 
racte was white with snow, he con- 


sidered that he had paid it all the 
attention the subject deserved. 
Its being dedicated to Apollo 
completed the story for every 
Roman,’ 

‘And now San Silvestro has 
superseded the Sun-god! ex- 
claimed Narcisetto. ‘Is there not 
a monastery on the top?” 

‘Yes, whose sole tenants are a 
few Redemptorists, living in soli- 
tude, snow, and poverty, and sub- 
sisting on charity. I think Horace 
would have been as little able to 
appreciate their voluntary austerity 
as the prospect which their con- 
vent commands, They still show 
the garden St. Sylvester cultivated, 
and the rock on which he slept, 
before he was elected pope. I 
daresay he found the rock of Peter 
harder still. See, that is the road 
by which we should have branched 
off, if we had been going up So- 
racte.’ 

‘Then we have passed Rig- 
nano ?’ asked Olympia with marked 
disappointment. 

‘Yes ; that last village was Rig- 
nano, formerly known as Arianum, 
or Ara Jani. We are now about 
a couple of miles this side of it.’ 

‘I thought we should have 
lunched there.’ 

‘We should have done had we 
made the ascent; but as it is, 
Capo-nero will bait at Civita Cas- 
tellana, where we shall be in an- 
other hour.’ 

‘ Everything has been spoilt by 
our giving up Soracte,’ she said. 

I did not at first guess what she 
meant by ‘everything.’ I was 
quite certain that, as far as luncheon 
was concerned, it was a matter of 
indifference to the spiritual though 
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sensible Olympia where we took 
it; and I could not remember 
anything which made it specially 
worth while to halt at Rignano. 
She presently enlightened me. 

‘T wanted so much to have the 
Convent of Sant’ Onofrio pointed 
out to me.’ 

Capo-nero caught the words, 
though uttered in English. 

‘Il convento di Sant Onofrio? 
Eccolo? And he pointed it out 
with his long whip, the lash of 
which was now folded round its 
stem, after having been duly 
cracked with well-sustained vigour 
as we had rattled through Rig- 
nano. ‘Era li che il famoso Ales- 
sandro Sesto s' innamord della bella 
Rosa Vennoza.’ 

* Si, Zo sd,’ said Olympia, cutting 
him short, and rather colouring as 
she did so. ‘Yes, I know all 
about it.’ 

I was thankful that she had 
done so; for Italians of all classes 
and of both sexes are a little more 
plain-spoken, without meaning any 
sharm, than is sometimes agreeable 
to a mixed English company. Had 
Capo-nero not been happily inter- 
rupted, he would have plunged for 
our benefit into the history of the 
amour for which the monastery in 
question is celebrated, and would 
probably have favoured us with 
romantic details that might have 
made some of us just a little un- 
comfortable. 

‘ That was why I wanted to see 
it,’ resumed Olympia with honest 
simplicity of mind, and now again 
quite at her ease; ‘there is no 
use denying it. Monsters do in- 
terest us profoundly ; at least, they 
interest me. Was not the girl he 
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mentioned the mother of Cesar 
and Lucretia Borgia ?” 

‘She was ; and also of the duke 
whom Cesar Borgia so fraternally 
murdered. Whilst yet only a car- 
dinal, Roderigo Borgia used to 
pass his véllegiatura at Sant’ Ono- 
frio. Rosa—who was no Rosa 
Matilda—attracted his eminence’s 
eye, and one of the most shocking, 
yet, as you say, interesting pages 
of history was the result.’ 

An agreeably idle hour was spent 
at Civita Castellana ; and when Ca- 
po-nero announced that the horses 
were attaccati, or, as we should say 
in our own vernacular, ‘to,’ we 
were all quite ready to resume our 
journey. Olympia had shown so 
much admirable disappointment 
at being balked of the ascent of 
Soracte, that I could not find in 
my heart to let her know of how 
much more still she was being de- 
frauded by our not making Civita 
Castellana our head-quarters for 
the night. The night, did I say? 
An indefinite time, I ought to have 
written. It sounds modern enough, 
does it not, that rotund Italian 
name? But, in the night of ages, 
there were twelve famous cities of 
the Etruscan League, in which the 
Falisci, we just know, played an 
illustrious part; and the name of 
their capital was Falerium. It is 
dimly supposed to have been 
founded by the Pelasgi shortly after 
the fall of Troy, and was itself 
levelled to the ground by the tri- 
umphant Romans. But a second 
city—a Falerium Novum—sprung 
up, not upon its ashes, but in its 
vicinity ; and Santa Maria di Fal- 
leri still marks the spot. Where, 
then, was the site of the Falerium 
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Vetus? At Civita Castellana. There 
are deep ravines all round the 
plateau on which the latter stands, 
and in them will be found all that 
remains of the genuine capital of 
the Falisci. The ages have al- 
most overgrown them ; but tombs 
and sepulchral niches burrowed in 
the sides of perpendicular cliffs, 
and veritable Pelasgic masonry, may 
still be discovered in and among 
the profuse leaves and branches 
and green garniture of an Italian 
spring. Look at those big let- 
ters. ‘Tucthnu.’ What does that 
mean? Who knows? Nobody. 
There is an extinct people, and an 
utterly lost language, with no Ro- 
setta stone to wake it into mean- 
ing. Are we justified in using that 
phrase? Can we say, with any 
plausible hope, ‘it is not dead, but 
sleepeth’? Philologists never de- 
spair; and the day may perhaps 
yet come when we shall know just 
a something more concerning the 
buried cities of Etruria. 

As I said, I hinted nothing of 
all this to Olympia, or of the far 
more extensive ruins of Falerium 
Novum, some four miles away, 
though these again—as the new 
city was built after the Etruscan 
pattern, and, though a Roman co- 
lony, was inhabited by Etruscans 
—are of surpassing interest. The 
fact is, you cannot travel slowly 
enough in Italy, do what you will. 
The shortest stages are too long 
for the wayfarer to see the wealth 
of antiquity which the very ground 
contains. The line which the au- 
thor of Childe Harold applies to 
the field of Waterloo, 


‘Stop ! for thy tread is on an empire’s 
dust ! 
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may be fitly spoken on almost 
every rood of soil in Central Italy. 
One must camp out—sub Jove fri- 
gido—carry mattock and spade, and 
bid the earth deliver up its archi- 
tectural secrets, if one is to be a 
model traveller and resolute ex- 
plorer. And yet! The sky is so 
blue, the air so seductive, the pace 
so even, the vague prospect, shorn 
of all detail, so provocative of con- 
tented languor, and the bells of 
Capo-nero’s horses jingle such blithe 
music, that I lean back in the car- 
riage and, emulous of the half- 
dozing Olympia and the dreamy 
Narcisetto, forget all about Camil- 
lus, Ciminian forests, and the sub- 
terranean sepulchres of mysterious 
dynasties. 

‘Truth to tell, I think we all had 
a short siesta. We agreed when 
we awoke—granting, for the sake 
of avoiding argument, that we had 
been asleep—that we were quite 
sure the two insides had been in- 
dulging in one also, and admitted 
the charitable suspicion that they 
were indulging in one still. It was 
between four and five of the after- 
noon, and it had gradually been 
growing exceedingly warm. Now, 
again, the coolness of evening 
would come on. What, moreover, 
ministered to that agreeable sensa- 
tion was the evidence on both 
sides of the road of studious cul- 
ture of the soil, now manifesting 
itself by delicious vernal signs. 
We had been so long in Rome, 
and our rides had been necessarily 
so confined to the far-stretching 
campagna which surrounds it, that 
these gracious marks of cultivation 
burst upon us almost with the force 
of a new experience. Yes; I fear 
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we had been asleep, and our eyes 
suddenly opened upon vines and 
figs and olives, corn and maize 
and succulent grass. Everything 
was green around us, and I at 
least felt as though my entire body 
was in a refreshing bath. 

For miles and miles round Rome 
there is desolation—beautiful deso- 
lation, if you will, but desolation 
—dogged, defiant, and at bay. It 
seems as though the Imperial City 
will not suffer that Nature should 
approach her crumbling walls, peer 
through their cracks or look through 
her gaping gates, and smile at her 
ruinous plight. Belisarius may have 
sat at her portals and craved for an 
obolus ; but she herself wants no- 
thing, asks for nothing, will tolerate 
nothing that savours of charity or 
compassion. Elsewhere Nature 
may repair what ravages she will ; 
here, she shall repair nothing. And 
so Rome keeps the perennial le- 
vity of Nature at a distance, sweeps 
a mighty circle of infertile waste 
around her, curses it with the curse 
that has settled upon herself, and 
forbids that desert at least to smile. 
Within that anathematised circuit 
the orange shall not presume to 
bloom, no fig-tree must fasten on 
the soil, no vine presume to disport 
its joyous tendrils, no dark olive 
even dare to prove that the virtue 
of growth or the force of life is still 
latent in that excommunicated soil. 
Flowers may show their little faces 
above the sod as the anniversary 
of the old Ludi Fiorales comes 
round. De minimis non curat lex 
—the law does not concern itself 
with trifles. Why should Rome? 
She has no eyes for viclets and 
jonquils; but the fertility which 
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benefits man who has ruined and 
deserted her shall not approach 
within leagues and leagues of her 
irreparable ruins. 

We could have descended from 
the coup~é and danced for joy of 
all the glorious springtide that was 
flowing around us. 

‘Nunc pede libero pulsanda tellus ! 
shouted out Narcisetto. 

‘Why don’t the satyrs come— 
“so many, and so many, and such 
glee!”’ I too exclaimed,—‘and foot 
it among the clambering vines ?” 

‘Beautiful beyond all descrip- 
tion added the more restrained 
Olympia. ‘But we really must 
wake the two insides, and make 
them gaze upon it.’ 

We had come to a steep ascent, 
so we all three got down. The two 
insides were asleep. We aroused 
them at once with song and shout 
and merriment. I took Olympia 
by one hand, and Narcisetto seized 
her by the other, and then and 
there we beat the ground with our 
feet, and with this dancing accom- 
paniment followed the veftura, close 
by the carriage-windows, as far up 
the hill as our breath would allow. 
The colour of health and exercise 
mounted into Olympia’s beautiful 
face, till the two insides declared 
that she was the goddess Flora. 
Narcisetto and I took up the word, 
and shouted ‘ Flora! Flora !’ to the 
Spring. We ran to the hedgerows, 
we tore the creepers and the flowers 
from the sides of the road, and we 
crowned her head with the fragrant 
spoil. 

It was dark long before we reach- 
ed Narni ; but by the time we had 
done so, the moon was up, and the 
nightingales were singing in the 
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wooded ravines which surround 
it. Capo-nero had undertaken to 
apprise the landlord of Za Cam- 
pana of our intended arrival, by 
means of the same mounted mes- 
senger whom he had employed to 
make arrangements with respect to 
the change of post-horses. That 
trusty squire had reached ‘ the Bell’ 
just five minutes before ourselves. 
That fact, when made known to 
our excellent friend, seemed to re- 
sult in the execration by him of the 
messenger aforesaid, including se- 
veral distinguished saints of the 
Roman calendar. Of course no 
preparations had been made to re- 
ceive us, and it was already ten 
o'clock. But our host assured us 
that ‘a momento—momento, in half 
a second, everything should be 
ready. I am bound to say, that in 
ten minutes it was. Brave wood- 
fires were crackling and sparkling, 


white table-cloths were spread, ‘ co- 
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telletti di montone’ were steaming, 
fragrant coffee filled the sa/otto with 
its fumes, and we were all sitting 
round the hospitable board and 
doing signal justice to its display. © 
Half-an-hour later, the two insides 
and Olympia had disappeared — 
no doubt, to rest. Narcisetto, I 
perceived, was leaning over the 
parapet in front of, though some 
little distance from, the inn. There 
I joined him, with my cigar. We 
could hear the distant sound of the 
rock-piercing Nar, and closer at 
hand the liquid calls and responses 
of emulous nightingales. The moon 
shone with unsurpassable brilliance, 
and the stillness of the night in- 
vited to silence or to confidence. 
I chose the former, Narcisetto the 
latter; and it was then, before I 
retired to bed, and as we leaned 
over the parapet, that he told me, 
as I knewhe ultimately would, the 
story of the rose. 
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I. 
For the last time, dear, the last, let me hold your hand ; 
Separate for ever from to-night we stand. 
Il. 
The flowers grew so thickly o’er the gulf below, 
We never thought we neared it till to-night, you know. 


III. 
Jasmine, roses, heliotrope, blossoms rich and rare, 
Filled the eye with loveliness, filled the fragrant air. 


IV. 
Dazzled with their glory, drunken with their scent, 
Hand-in-hand together to the brink we went. 
v. 
Heedless where the pathway led, careless of the goal ; 
Sweetness, calm, and beauty lapping heart and soul. 
VI. 
Never from the sunny south, from the languid west, 
Came the bitter blast that brought reason’s searching test. 
VII. 
Black and keen the east wind through the blossoms blew, 
Forced the clinging tendrils back from where they grew. 
VIII. 
Crushed the gorgeous mass of bloom, broke the fairy wreath, 
Showed in naked ugiiness all that lurked beneath. 
IX. 
Dear, good-bye for ever, each too weak to stand 
By such graceful danger, lingering hand-in-hand ! 
x. 
The south wind’s subtle sweetness would steal the sense again, 
The west wind’s luscious languor lull the lazy brain. 
XI. 
Though the blast blow bitterly, though we shrink and shiver, 
Better so than lying lost in that sullen river. 
XI, 
Let the lovely poison-leaves wreathe and cling once more ; 
We have seen beneath the veil,—ah, happy blindness o’er ! 
XI. 
The parted paths lie straight and gray, the flowery dream is broken; 
Separate for ever, dear; our last words are spoken. 
S. K. P. 
VOL. III. H 
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Ir has already been stated that the 
English are more fond of evening 
amusements than the French. They 
are also more fond of holidays than 
the Germans, and, like the Ger- 
mans, they love to spend their holi- 
days out of doors. On account of 
the number of religious festivals 
which the good people of Vienna 
are called upon to celebrate, the 
number of working-days per week 
in that city is practically reduced 
to five. But in London the num- 
ber of working-days is practically 
only four or four and a half. First, 
Sunday has to be deducted from 
the week; then the labouring- 
classes do not care to labour on 
blue Monday; then the Saturday 
half-holiday must be subtracted ; 
and what with Volunteer parades, 
Crystal Palace fétes, public recep- 
tions, Reform demonstrations, mili- 
tary and navalreviews, Lord Mayors’ 
shows, Good Friday, Christmas, and 
other religious holidays, great cric- 
ket-matches, the Derby, the Uni- 
versity boat-races, and many other 
metropolitan festivals, the London- 
ers contrive to secure at least an- 
other half a day of relaxation per 
week on the average. They are 
the same sort of pleasure-loving 
people as their ancestors, who 
used to dance around bonfires in 
the narrow streets of the old city, 


and play at quintain before the 
lords and ladies at Smithfield. The 
games have changed, but not the 
popular disposition. The London 
clerks placard the fences with 
splendid posters urging buyers not 
to shop later than two o’clock on 
Saturdays ; and shipwrights who 
had been starving for months re- 
cently struck work because they 
were asked to labour, at extra 
wages, on Saturday afternoons. In 
America the general holidays are 
confined to Sundays, the Fourth of 
July, New-Year’s Day, and, for a 
few years past, Thanksgiving Day. 
More than half the nation ignores 
Christmas; the celebration of 
Washington’s birthday in Febru- 
ary is becoming obsolete; April 
Fools’-day, once very generally ob- 
served, now passes almost unno- 
ticed; and the First of May is 
only a local holiday in New York 
city, because all yearly leases ter- 
minate at that date, and half the 
inhabitants change their places of 
residence or of business between 
sunrise and sunset. Nowhere in 
America do they make a holiday 
for the mere sake of having an out- 
ing, as the English do; but, on the 
contrary, the sentiment of the pub- 
lic is, unhappily, to diminish the 
days of rest. If Congress were to 
enact that there should be in each 
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month at least one national legal 
holiday, life in America would be 
much more pleasant, and the 
character of the Americans would 
be gradually but wonderfully im- 
proved. But perhaps when the 
nation is as old as the English we 
shall be ready to play more and 
work less. 

In Germany during the summer 
houses are almost superfluous ex- 
cept as places in which to sleep. 
Everybody dines and spends the 
evening in the open air, cooling 
himself with constant lager-bier, 
and entertained by social gossip 
and the music of bands. During 
the summer in America the almost 
tropical heatclears thestreets in the 
noontide, but drives people out of 
doors for a little fresh air as even- 
ing approaches. Except in extraor- 
dinary seasons like the present the 
weather is never very warm in Eng- 
land ; but still the people like to 
be out of doors all the same. They 
go out to Epsom under pretence 
of looking ata race which very few 
of them see; they travel out to 
Putney to catch a glimpse of the 
rival University boats flashing past; 
they crowd Lord’s Ground and the 
Kennington Oval on the plea of wit- 
nessing cricket-matches, although 
the attendance is greatest when the 
cricket is worst; they flock to the 
Crystal Palace whenever the di- 
rectors afford them an excuse for 
revisiting this familiar resort by ad- 
vertising someadditional attraction ; 
they are ready to demonstrate by 
meeting in Hyde Park or march- 
ing through the streets as often as 
Mr. Beales gives the word, al- 
though few of them know or care 
what it is all about; they are will- 
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ing to stop work and shut-up shop 
at any time that a van for a rural 
pic-nic or an excursion-ticket for 
anywhere falls in their way. This 
fondness for holidays and for the 
open air is a national characteristic. 
The Queen truly represents her 
subjects when she so consistently 
avoids London and prefers the 
waterside at Osborne, or rural feli- 
city at Balmoral. The instinct of 
Englishmen is to get away from 
cities whenever they have the 
chance. During the summer there 
is a general exodus. The poorer 
classes rush out to the suburbs as 
far as the iron chains of poverty 
will allow them to go, stop and 
drink beer at pleasant hostelries 
with skittle-grounds attached, or 
take tea at the curious little tea- 
gardens—where you bring your own 
hyson and sugar, and are supplied 
with hot water for a penny or two— 
and are unwillingly dragged back to 
town at night by stern necessity. 
The middle classes rush off to 
Brighton, Margate, and a hundred 
other sea-side resorts, the men ‘re- 
turning to the city most reluctantly 
on Mondays, and dashing away 
again on Saturdays, to rejoin their 
wives and children. The upper 
classes, waiting impatiently till the 
close of the fashionable season, 
rush across to the Continent, or 
back to their country-houses, as if 
London were plague-smitten. By a 
singular freak of fashion, the up- 
per classes stay away from London 
in winter, when it is most comfort- 
able, and its in-door amusements 
most enjoyable, and come to the 
metropolis in the summer, when 
the country is most beautiful and 
inviting, thus losing the best and 
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accepting the worst seasons in both 
city and country. Fashion demands 
no such sacrifices in any other 
capital on either side the Atlantic, 
and why should Englishmen con- 
tinue to submit to them ? 

For the out-of-door sports of 
England, I can find no basis of 
comparison in any other country. 
In yachting, rowing, cricket, racing, 
hunting, shooting, swimming, and 
all athletic games, the English are 
absolutely unrivalled. The Ame- 
ricans are the only people who even 
pretend to compete with them in 
yachting ; but although the success 
of the America, and of the Trans- 
atlantic yacht-race, has given Ame- 
rican yachtsmen just cause for 
pride, and has yet to be equalled 
by similar exploits on the part of 
Englishmen, still, the United States 
cannot claim to rank with Great 
Britain in the number of its yachts, 
yachtsmen, and yacht-clubs, nor 
in the interest with which all classes 
regard this magnificent sport. In 
rowing, the Americans are equally 
far behind, and many years must 
pass before the Yale and Harvard 
boat-races will excite the enthu- 
siasm among Americans which the 
Oxford and Cambridge match ex- 
cites among Englishmen. The rage 
for cricket in England may be fairly 
paralleled by the rage for base-ball 
—the English game of rounders im- 
proved and systematised—now pre- 
valent in the United States. Base- 
ball clubs are as numerous, and 
base-ball matches as popularly at- 
tended, in America as cricket-clubs 
and cricket-matches in England ; 
but the game has sprung into po- 
pularity within the last ten years. 
Previous to that time, if an Ame- 
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rican had been asked what game 
of balls was most popular in his 
country, he would have been com- 
pelled to answer either bowls or 
billiards. Bowls have now gone 
quite out of fashion in America, 
and there are fewer bowling-alleys 
there than in England at the pre- 
sent day. Billiards are very general 
in both countries—I might say in 
all countries—although the game is 
considerably varied. American bil- 
liards are played with four large 
balls, on a medium-sized table, with 
only four pockets, and a losing 
hazard counts against the player. 
The English, with their three smalt 
balls and immense six -pocketed 
tables, are apt to sneer at the Ame- 
rican game, and to exclaim, like a 
French champion player who came 
to New York, ‘ With four balls one 
oughtto score for ever! The French 
champion discovered his mistake 
in his first match, and the English 
stop sneering when they see the 
game well played, as Roberts will 
cheerfully testify. There is no 
hunting in America now, the South- 
erners, who once maintained this 
noble English sport, having had no 
leisure, money, nor inclination to 
resume it since the civil war. Shoot- 
ing is kept up by a few gentlemen 
in the Middle States; but such a 
thing as hiring land to shoot over 
is unknown there. Horse-racing, 
which flourished thirty years ago, 
first degenerated to horse-trotting, 
and then became monopolised by 
betting-men, whose conduct drove 
the public from the courses. A 
powerful effort is now being made 
to revive racing in the English 
style; a jockey-club has been or- 
ganised upon the English model ; 
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new race-courses have been opened, 
and an American Derby is annu- 
ally announced ; but our children 
will be old men before they ever 
see an American Derby-day to 
compare with that in England. 
Swimming clubs and matches are 
seldom heard of in the United 
States ; public athletic sports are 
to be witnessed only when Cale- 
donian Societies give their annual 
pic-nics ; boxing is not a popular 
accomplishment, although prize- 
fighting has been fully naturalised; 
you may count the number of ten- 
nis and racquet courts in America 
on the fingers of one hand; of 
course, hawking, which is. still 
practised in some districts of Eng- 
land, is believed by Americans to 
have vanished with the age of 
knighthood. 

Such being the differences be- 
tween the two countries, it is worth 
while to state their causes and re- 
sults. One principal cause is the 
absence of the class of landed 
aristocrats in America. There are 
thousands of gentlemen in England 
who inherit comfortable incomes, 
who have no desire to increase 
their fortunes by engaging in busi- 
ness, and who devote their energies 
to muscular development. These 
gentlemen keep horses and hounds; 
they buy or build yachts; they 
learn cricket at school, practise it 
at college, and form cricket-clubs 
afterwards ; they had rather be in 
the winning boat at a University 
race than graduate with high hon- 
ours ; they take every means to 
exercise their bodies and become 
strong, healthy, hearty fathers of 
strong, healthy, hearty children, 
who follow in their footsteps. They 


set the fashion of athletics to the 
middle classes, having inherited it 
from ancestors who won lands and 
titles by sturdy blows in ancient 
wars ; and the middle classes adopt 
it because it brings them into per- 
sonal contact with the upper classes. 
They are backed up by officers in 
the army, who have plenty of leisure 
hours, and are anxious to keep 
themselves in condition. Govern- 
ment clerks, in pretty nearly the 
same case, are ready recruits for 
the muscular clubs. Now, in Ame- 
rica there are no such classes. Very 
few Americans inherit fortunes, and 
those who do either go to work to 
increase their wealth or speedily 
drink themselves to death. Society 
frowns upon a man who has no 
business, no profession, no means 
of obtaining a livelihood, and will 
not accept the excuse that some- 
body else has earned his livelihood 
for him. In England one asks, ‘Who 
is he?’ when a stranger appears; in 
America we ask, ‘What does he do?’ 
Americans exercise their ingenuity 
as Englishmen exercise their bodies. 
Then the American Army is very 
small ; every man in it is kept at 
work, and I do not believe that it 
contains a single athletic club. The 
clerks in the employ of the Govern- 
ment are liable to be changed every 
four years, when a new President 
is elected, and are never very well 
salaried. The owners of yachts 
and racehorses are business men, 
and can spare comparatively little 
time for their amusements. ‘Thus 
athletics, having no firm root in a 
select moneyed class, have gained 
very little favour with the masses, 
who are also engrossed in business 
and excel only in the race for 
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wealth, It is true that these facts 
do not account for all the differ- 
ences previously mentioned, be- 
cause in France, Russia, Germany, 
and elsewhere on the Continent, we 
find classes who have hereditary 
wealth and leisure, but who do not 
excel in any out-of-door sports. 
The difference of races must ex- 
plain this; for the English have 
invariably proven themselves su- 
perior in bodily exercises to the 
people of the Continent, both in 
ancient and modern struggles. 
Doubtless, then, the large infusion 
of continental blood has, in some 
measure, deteriorated the American 
physique ; but I will not press this 
point too curiously. That the ab- 
sence of a numerous, idle, moneyed 
aristocracy is really at the root of 
the matter is clearly shown by the 
fact that since the recent civil war, 
when many young men at the North 
rapidly acquired competencies, a 
remarkable revival of out-of-door 
sports has occurred in the United 
States. The yacht-clubs have 
doubled their lists of members ; 
racing has almost superseded trot- 
ting, and the turf seems about to 
become an institution; while the 
base-ball clubs promise to produce 
a stronger generation of Americans. 
This impetus began soon after the 
war, and owes its origin to the 
money made during the war by 
thousands of persons who were in 
the prime of life, and who would 
have grown old, under ordinary 
circumstances, before realising for- 
tunes. Add to this that there are 
many more gymnasia in America 
than in England, and we may en- 
tertain some hopes that Brother 
Jonathan may yet equal John Bull 
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in muscularChristianity. But many 
years must elapse, the moneyed class 
must be extended and refined, and 
the poorer classes must learn that, 
as in England, honest livelihoods 
can be gained by proficiency in 
athletic exercises, before this con- 
summation can be reached. 

There are at least four out-of- 
door spectacles in England which 
can be seen nowhere else, and 
which are wel! worth a longer jour- 
ney than that across the Atlantic. 
The first is a hunt, with the fox 
well away and running true, the 
hounds in full cry, the red-coated 
horsemen following at break-neck 
speed, leaping fences, hedges, 
brooks, and ditches in a wild en- 
thusiasm that nothing can restrain. 
Until they have assisted at such a 
spectacle Americans cannot under- 
stand what pleasure there can be 
in riding over a rough country at 
a dangerous pace, injuring the 
farmer's crops and trespassing upon 
his land, all for the sake of catching 
up to a fox that is of no earthly value 
when he is killed. Indeed, no Ame- 
rican farmer would permit such in- 
vasions of his rights without a pro- 
test from a rifle or a lawyer. Not 
until they see an English hunt can 
Americans comprehend those glo- 
rious lines which Boucicault puts 
into the rosy mouth of Lady Gay 
Spanker, and which would have 
immortalised their author had he 
written nothing more. Hunting 
will never be naturalised in any 
other country than England ; the 
spirit of the present age refuses to 
recognise it; the laws of property 
are dead against it ; but it lives in 
Great Britain, a magnificent relic 
of a glorious past, and, so far from 
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exhibiting any symptoms of decay, 
it has more supporters and admirers 
than ever. The London cockneys 
vie with the country squires in their 
devotion to it. Those who cannot 
afford to keep hunters hire them 
for the meet, and those who can do 
neither openly envy their happier 
friends. Perhaps some farmers 
grumble—as to that I cannot speak 
—but I have never yet encountered 
one Englishman who had a word 
to say in opposition to this king of 
sports. Like many other institu- 
tions in England, nobody would 
venture to originate it now, but 
nobody wants to have it suppressed. 
One can foresee that it must die 
some day, like the hereditary aris- 
tocracy which maintains it; but it 
is a satisfaction to believe that the 
day will not come in our time. 
Few Americans ride well enough 
to join ina hunt; even the smooth 
bridle-paths of the Central Park 
try the mettle and skill of most 
American equestrians too severely ; 
but those who can ride ought not 
to miss a meet whenever they come 
to England. Not even a buffalo- 
chase may be named in the same 
breath with an English fox-hunt. 
The second national spectacle 
is, of course, the Derby - day. 
Other races have their attractions, 
but this is a British miracle. When 
London appears to empty itself 
upon the road to Epsom; when 
every species of vehicle in the land 
may be seen in line along the high- 
way ; when a black stream of peo- 
ple pours across the Downs ; when 
the Grand Stand, the continent of 
carriages opposite, the innumerable 
tents and booths, the crowds in 
the betting-rings, the multitudes 
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that line the course, and the match- 
less horses that seem to spurn the 
turf come into sight: when you 
behold this scene, so often de- 
scribed, yet always new—this be- 
wildering combination of a drive, 
a race, a pic-nic, a fair, a mass- 
meeting, and a festival—then I can 
imagine that even an American 
might regret for one moment that 
he was not an Englishman, so that 
he might have some sort of pro- 
prietorship in so unique a celebra- 
tion. I have seen a bull-fight in 
Spain, a canonisation at Rome, a 
Garibaldian uprising in Italy, a 
coronation in Hungary, a religious 
festival in Austria, a carnival 
in France, and a Fourth of July at 
home ; but none of these can begin 
to rival the Derby-day in England. 
In fact, it has no rival unless we 
turn to that third British spectacle, 
the University boat-race, when for 
four miles the river is framed in 
with thousands of spectators ; when 
the water is covered with steamers 
and the bridges are overweighted 
with people who cling to every 
coign of vantage like swarms of 
human flies ; and when, at the first 
stroke of the contesting crews, the 
whole world seems to be suddenly 
put in motion, the noisy steamers 
dash forward, the crowds on foot 
and horseback run along the banks, 
and the intense excitement finds 
vent in cheers and shouts and in- 
articulate cries. Having seen these 
spectacles, one more remains, and 
that is the Harrowand Eton cricket- 
match at Lord’s Ground, when fif- 
teen thousand ladies and gentle- 
men are present to see the boys 
play; when all the carriages in 
London appear to be placed three 
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deep around the green ; when you 
may come face to face with half 
the nobility of the realm; when 
old Harrovians and Etonians go 
into ecstasies over each well-played 
ball and clever catch, and scream 
themselves hoarse with words of 
encouragement and warning. Hav- 
ing seen the hunt, the Derby-day, 
the University race, and the cricket- 
match, any traveller may rest satis- 
fied with his views of out-of-door 
English sports. There are many 
more to be witnessed ; but he has 
seen the best. 

Taking the Englishmen en masse, 
as one must do upon these occa- 
sions, their physical superiority 
over masses of Americans is very 
apparent. They are taller, they 
are stouter, they are more strongly 
and compactly built, they have 
ruddier, healthier complexions, 
they are more muscular and in 
better condition. Man for man, 
no doubt they could be matched 
in America. The most robust 
Cornishman is rivalled by a Maine 
lumber-man ; the sturdiest High- 
lander would have to do his utmost 
to equal the giants of the West. 

sut certainly I have never seen 
ten thousand such men gathered 
together at any one place in Ame- 
rica, except in the American volun- 
teer army. New York city could 
not furnish half the number of 
gentlemen having the physical 
abilities of those who are standing 
around the players at Lord’s while 
these pages are being written. 
You may see fathers and sons— 
here come a pair: the father a 
Member of Parliament, the son a 
captain in the army, and both 
famous cricketers—who look like 
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a couple of athletes. Yonder is a 
cricketing family—three brothers, 
all celebrated, their mother, who 
bats almost as well as either of 
them, and their sisters, who are 
capital bowlers. The quiet young 
student who has just passed puts 
on the gloves with Jem Mace, and 
holds his own creditably. These 
are exceptional instances? Yes; 
but observe the men on every side 
of you; look at the school-boys 
who are playing the game; step 
into the tennis and racquet courts, 
and notice the youths who are 
hitting away from mere love of 
vigorous exercise, and say whether 
they do not appear to be of the 
same pattern, and then tell me 
where, in the United States, I can 
meet so many perfectly healthy, 
able-bodied gentlemen at so pro- 
miscuous an assemblage. Not, 
certainly, at a base-ball match. It 
will require another generation of 
base-ballers to create men like 
these. 

And all the ball-playing will 
prove ineffectual, I fear, unless the 
American women are more careful 
of their health. English women 
have their out-of-door sports as 
well as the men. They row, they 
ride, they have archery meetings, 
and, more than this, they walk 
out in every kind of weather. 
I am not about to repeat the old 
cry that American ladies wear thin 
shoes, fade quickly, and die early. 
This cry was never quite true ex- 
cept in regard to ladies of fashion ; 
and such ladies are very much 
alike all over the world, wearing 
the same attire, living the same 
life, and coming to the same end. 
But, unquestionably, the opening 








of the New York Central Park— 
which rendered all American parks 
suddenly fashionable—and the sub- 
sequent and consequent introduc- 
tion of English walking-boots, have 
greatly benefited American wo- 
men, and have blessed, like a new 
Providence, the American children. 
I have had the honour of introduc- 
tions to English matrons who ap- 
peared quite as young as their 
daughters, and have met an Eng- 
lish lady who assured me that 
she was a grandmother, although 
she looked young, handsome and 
charming enough for a maiden of 
eighteen ; but I think I could find 
similar phenomena in America, and 
I have encountered some English 
girls who seemed old enough to 
be their own mothers, not to say 
grandmothers, and ugly enough to 
suggest the theory of demoniacal 
influences. The truth is, that Ame- 
rican ladies, as a rule, are as hand- 
some as the English, and last just 
as long; but theirs is a different 
style of beauty, and each man has 
his own ideal. I do not want the 
American women to look like the 
English, but I want them to be 
as healthy, and to introduce to the 
world as healthy children. To 
accomplish this they should wear 
warmer under-clothing, walk more, 
be moreindependent of the weather, 
live more in the open air, and take 
Al- 
most every English lady knows how 
to ride ; that goes without asking ; 
but in America, although you may 
be sure that every lady can thrum 
the piano, not one in fifty can ride. 
Croquet is not exercise—for which 
reason, I presume, the American 
women have been willing to adopt 
it ; but gardening is a healthy amuse- 


horseback-exercise regularly. 
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ment, which most Americans ne- 
glect, and in which English ladies 
take the utmost delight. Foreign- 
ers who reside for any time in Eng- 
land soon learn the pleasures of a 
garden. I have seen an Italian 
prima donna, for whom the critics 
cannot find sufficient praises nor 
the public adequate applause, digg- 
ing away with enthusiasm and a 
trowel at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing; and it is astonishing how 
much interest American residents 
here take in an occupation which 
they scarcely thought of in their 
own country. Better this than 
forming women’s clubs or agitat- 
ing for women’s rights by declaim- 
ing women’s wrongs. Far better 
than resorting to watering-places 
every summer in quest of rest and 
strength, and returning in the au- 
tumn more fatigued than ever. 
English women go to watering- 
places also; but they go for the 
water, and flirt incidentally ; they 
bathe ; they trot about on the 
beach ; they make walking excur- 
sions into the adjacent country ; 
they are not so particular about 
their /oilettes as in town. The 
American ladies go to flirt, and 
take the water incidentally ; they 
pass the day in frequent changes 
of dress for the breakfast, lunch, 
promenade, drive, dinner, and even- 
ing dance ; go to bed when they 
should be thinking of getting up, 
and commit more follies in a few 
weeks than they can satisfactorily 
repent of during the remainder oi 
the year. The first duty of a 
woman is to be handsome and 
healthy, and the average English 
woman performs her whole duty 
faithfully ; theaverage American wo- 
man fails after the handsome half. 
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Lady Waliflower to Lady Brandon, at Brandon, Herts. 


My DEAR Lapy Branpon,— I must 
write to you myself to announce 
an impending event in my family, 
which I am sure will afford so old 
a friend as yourself much pleasure. 
My sweet Barbara has at last con- 
sented to listen favourably to the 
addresses of Mr. Reginald De 
Bracy Crump. What that poor 
young man has gone through in 
the last few months, in the way of 
sleepless nights, feverish agitations, 
paroxysms of hope and fear, and 
incapability of digesting his meals 
through anxiety, would touch the 
least sensible heart. For myself, I 
always cry when I think over his 
sufferings ; so Iwill not repeat them 
to you, as crying always gives me 
a red nose, and Captain Forester 
has promised to join a little party 
to the play, and supper afterwards, 
to-night; so, for his sake, poor 
fellow, I must control my feelings, 
and try to look my best. But as 
Lord Byron’s tragedy says, ‘ All’s 
well that ends well;’ so Reginald’s 
sufferings are now all drained off, 
and flow in one common stream 
with Barbara’s affection. This me- 
taphor is all my own—not taken 
from any poem—and I confess I 
think it new and pretty. At my 
dear child’s early age (for she was 
only thirty-one last birthday), it is 
of course a trial to part with her; 
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but a mother’s heart can bleed and 
yet not break; still, if you only 
knew how like a Pelican I have 
felt ever since I consented to this 
marriage, you would feel for me. 
Reginald is nine years younger than 
Barbara, which is a fault upon the 
right side; as I have always felt 
Lord Wallflower’s being six years 
older than myself a trial, since one 
is exposed to meeting so many 
good-looking young men in society 
(most of the boys who came out 
this year are plain, and then of 
course it does not so much mat- 
ter). 

Of course, dear Barbara will have 
a large family, so I would not hear 
of the marriage until the Crumps 
had settled 4000/. a-year upon her, 
and 50,000/. on the younger chil- 
dren. What on earth is the use of 
these people being so rich, unless 
they can afford to pay well for 
marrying into our set, which must 
be such a great advantage to them! 
Not, indeed, that I intend to take 
much notice of the Crumps. I 
shall always ask Lady Crump to 
my afternoon-teas, and once a year 
to my concert ; and she can dine 


with us when we are ex famille; 


but she has no right to expect 
more, as a person of my intellect 
can have nothing in common with 
She is merely an ignorant 


her. 
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lower-class woman, whose maiden 
name was Winterblossom; this I 
only found out lately, and it nearly 
stopped the engagement: but when 
I am writing about Barbara’s mar- 
riage to Sir Bernard Burke, I shall 
drop the ‘blossom,’ and merely men- 
tion that he can put into his next 
Peerage that Reginald’s mother was 
a Miss Winter. You may imagine 
how ignorant, uncongenial a crea- 
ture she is from the enclosed note, 
which I received from her yester- 
day. Every one has their trials; 
mine are of the heart, the nerves, 
the sensibilities, which shrink from 
contact with anything like vulgarity 
of mind. 

I shall make Reginald take the 
name of De Bracy only, and cut 
the Crump connection ; his arms 
are really very nice: three cocks 
rampant, gules, upon a field or, 
on a chief engrailed of the first, 
three oyster-shells, proper. This 
looks vastly well illuminated; so I 
am going to have some shields em- 
blazoned, and hung all round the 
hall at Wallflower Grove for the 
wedding-breakfast. They will have 
a very good effect ; but what puz- 
zles me is the motto. Reginald’s 
crest is a cock with its mouth open, 
and beneath, ‘Crumpo favente, can- 
tabo.’ This, of course, I cannot 
bear; so I wrote to Mr. Newton to 
beg he would supply me with some 
nice classic motto, applicable to 
Barbara, but with no reference to 
the Crumps. He has just sent me 
this: ‘ Barbara celarent darii ferio- 
que prioris.” What it means I do 
not in the least know; but it sounds 
well, and I shall have it worked 
out in dahlias by the school-chil- 
dren, to go all round the hall. 


Have youread dear Mr. Newton's 
book on polygamy? It seems to 
have been originally such a sweet 
pastoral custom, so suited to the 
Wandering Jew, and Ishmael, and 
the Arabs ; all those dear nomad 
tribes who lived such a wild de- 
lightful life among branching ex- 
otics, starry skies, and golden 
sands. Fancy us stupid prosaic 
moderns eating slices of grilled 
camel, as they did, beneath the 
shadow of the Pyramids, or in 
everlasting cedar-woods, with clus- 
ters of the Ipomza ccerulea hang- 
ing over our heads. Such should 
have been the free bright life for 
me, dear—not that I am an advo- 
cate for too much of polygamy; 7 
would have had only two husbands 
at the same time—one for summer, 
the other for winter. The first, 
young, glorious, brilliant; he should 
have wandered with me, hand in 
hand, through fields of euphorbia 
and asphodel ; he should have sat 
with me beside the eternal fount- 
ains of the Nile, eating lotuses, and 
singing me songs on his guitar 
(had they guitars in those days, I 
wonder?) ; at night he should have 
shown me the Pylades and Orestes, 
and all the other constellations. 
He should have told me who lived 
in them, which of course they 
knew in the early ages, though 
it has since been gradually for- 
gotten. In short, 





‘He should walk—like a god of old 
sto 

Come down from the home of his 
rest ; 

He should smile—like the sun in his 
lory 

On the buds he loves ever the 
best ; 
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And, O, from its ivory portal 

Like music his soft speech should 
flow.’ 

But it really is too tiresome to 

think about him, for Lord Wall- 

flower is no more like that sort of 

a man than I am like the French 
ambassador. 

Then for the winter I would have 
chosen quite a different style of 
husband—older, grander, graver; 
who would not be always wanting 
to run after albatrosses or hippo- 
potamuses, or whatever shooting 
was going on; but would sit at 
home of evenings upon heaps of 
Cashmere shawls, and (whilst we 
ate our camel’s humps and kabobs 
beside a blazing fire) would tell me 
such delightful stories about Djins 
and Ghouls and Muezzins, all those 
dear romantic creatures whom I 
adore. But such ideas, of course, 
are merely visionary, and cannot 
be realised zozw’, unless some future 
state of existence among the plan- 
ets should, as I have often thought 
likely, repeat our earthly career, 
with such variations as our elective 
affinities demand. 

Do you believe in metempsy- 
chosis, dear? I have studied the 
subject very deeply, and I must 
say I am inclined to believe that 
only a limited number of beings 
have been created, and that every- 
body has been everybody else at 
one time or another. Otherwise, 
what becomes of the Red Indians 
or the ignorant Icelanders when 
theydie? Theyhavehad no chance 
of being anything better, and of 
course they ought not to be pun- 
ished for it. My idea is that they 
immediately become Turks and 
Russians, and so the same soul 
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goes on in progressive stages, until 
it reaches the highest refinement of 
all, by gradual education in various 
mortal shapes. Otherwise, why is 
it that such curious gleams of a 
previous existence flash across us 
at times? There are strangers 
whose faces seem perfectly familiar 
to us, foreign towns in which we 
seem to have lived before, which 
remind us of something past, indefi- 
nite,and vague. Actions in our lives 
seem, every now and then, repeti- 
tions of a part we have acted in 
some former state; even in history 
there are events and characters 
which we almost identify with our- 
selves. For my part, I have long 
had a strong conviction that 7 was 
Anna Boleyn. I have always had 
such deep sympathy with her. I 
have always, when I read about 
her, fancied that 7 myse/f ought to 
have acted differently at different 
passages in her life, until I actually 
felt regret for not having so acted. 
Now, how could such strong feel- 
ings come, except from an intuition 
that I really had been Anna Bo- 
leyn? The chief thing that puzzles 
me is, that I do not think I ever 
could have been Queen Elizabeth's 
mother. Barbara does not in the 
least resemble Aer. These are most 
interesting subjects, are they not? 
and open to a mind like mine 
boundless fields forspeculation ; but 
Lord Wallflower is sadly unsympa- 
thetic ; and when I mentioned the 
subject to him, he only shrugged 
his shoulders, and said he dare- 
say I was quite right, and that I 
had been a Red Indian; but that 
the only other person I could have 
been was Zenobia. Such a thing 
tosay! a masculine woman, of such 

















irregular habits, you know, my dear, 
and always running after the men. 
This, I am sure, no one can ever 
accuse me of doing, though what my 
temptations have been—more espe- 
cially at five-o’clock teas—no one 
but myself can imagine or realise. 

By the bye, I have met with a 
disappointment lately, which has 
rather disenchanted me with phy- 
siognomy. You may remember 
when last I wrote, that I told you 
I was in spirits about my nose, 
which an eminent physiognomist 
informed me was, without doubt, 
a Celestial snub. This, he assured 
me, was everything I could wish 
for; but I have since ascertained 
on the best authority, ‘that the 
snub indicates natural weakness, 
mean, disagreeable, petty disposi- 
tion, with petty insolence; and 
that a true Celestial nose is only 
a snub turned up, with this dif- 
ference between their indications, 
that the Celestial is, by virtue of 
its greater length, preferable to 
the snub ; still, it has all the above 
unfortunate propensities in a less 
degree, and is not without some 
share of small shrewdness and fox- 
like common sense.’ No one who 
knows my vigorous understanding, 
my frank, genial, generous disposi- 
tion, can suppose I resemble such 
a character as this; so it follows 
that physiognomy is essentially un- 
true, which is really oo provoking 


Note, enclosed in the above, Jrom 


Dear Lapy WALLFLOWER,— 
I return you, with many thanks, 
the fifteen vols. of the Bridgewater 
Treatises, which you were kind 


Lady Crump fo Lady li aliflower. 
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just after I had taken such trouble 
in getting the subject up. 

What they tell me now is, that 
I ought to make an effort to ac- 
quire a Cogitative nose; then I 
should resemble Hannibal or 
Plato, whose noses were Cogita- 
tive. But goodness only knows 
how I am to get a Cogitative 
nose ; and if I did get it, and were 
to look like Hannibal, I might 
not be so much admired as I am 
at present. Men, after all, do not 
admire that sort of female philo- 
sopher. However, I went to the 
British Museum to see what Han- 
nibal was like, and there I found 
him (in marble, I mean) with what 
Z should call a very odd sort of 
nose indeed, and in a tunic, which 
I could never think of imitating, 
as it really was nothing more nor 
less than akilt. Not that I object 
to a kilt in its proper place, for I 
met in the Highlands last autumn 
a Captain Macpherson, in the 
Guards, who really looked quite 
too handsome in a kilt. However, 
Iam quite sure that Captain Mac- 
pherson would look charming in 
any way. Do you know him? If 
not, I must certainly introduce you 
next season; but I must not run 
on any more, or my pen will out- 
strip your patience ; so 

Believe me 
Yours affectionately, 
LovuisA WALLFLOWER. 


March 26th. 















































































































































































enough to lend me. Crump and 
me have read through nine of 
them steadily ; but not understand- 
ing what they afe all about does 
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not make them quite so interest- 
ing as we should wish, not to men- 
tion the time they take reading ; 
for I always have to go over the 
hard names twice, and they are 
always coming up again, on the 
next page. I think that Duke of 
Bridgewater, who you told me 
wrote them all, must have had a 
good deal of leisure, which, ot 
course, was likely, not being a 
business man like my Crump; 
but I wish he would have written 
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something more lively now, in the 
way of Captain Cook’s voyages ; 
or if not a traveller, in the way of 
Tales of Fashionable Life, which, 
coming from a Duke, would have 
been uncommon pleasant and na- 
tural-like. But thanking your lady- 
ship all the same for your kind- 
ness, 
I remain yours 
Gratefully and sincerely, 
MARTHA CRUMP. 


Miss Brand to her mother, Lady Brandon, at Brandon, Herts. 


My DARLING MorHer,—I do 
not know that I have much to 
relate ; still, I write to you because 
it is such a good safety-valve for 
my temper to pour out all the 
bitterness of my feelings against 
Aunt Pryor. There is nothing so 
aggravating as an excellent wo- 
man, in whose perfect propriety 
you cannot find a flaw, but who 
contrives to keep your feelings 
and impulses in constraint as 
rigorous and gloomy as the cells 
of Loyola or the dungeons of 
Torquemada ever held the here- 
tical body in. I am, I know, a 
heretic in her eyes, and one of the 
vilest dye ; why, I am sure I don’t 
know ; as since I have been here 
I have used the mildest language, 
and worn my quietest gowns ; but 
I think it is owing to my false curl, 
which I caught Mrs. Pryor eyeing 
with peculiar truculence, and it 
has been a matter of severe self- 
examination to me since, as to 
whether it would be better to 
discard the curl altogether, as a 
vanity, or by wearing it openly 
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and at all times, to endeavour to 
assert its authenticity. But, alas, 
I am like the present Ministry ; I 
have not confidence to commit 
myself to a bold course, and by 
veering first to one side, then to 
the other, I have brought my poor 
curl to the verge of dissolution. 
Still Iam glad that I came here ; 
I flatter myself that I have done 
poor dear Mary some good; she 
is less drooping, less entirely spirit- 
less, than when first I came; but 
her quiet, settled sorrow, the calm 
resignation of her despair, is both 
trying and touching to witness. 
Home, father, fortune—-all lost at 
one blow! Poor dear, how can 
one expect her ever to be the 
same again? What troubles there 
are in the world, to be sure ; and 
how heavily they sometimes gather 
round the people who seem least 
to deserve them! What has poor 
innocent Mary, who would not 
hurt a fly, ever done, that these 
woes should be heaped upon her! 
Mrs. Pryor takes comfort in the 
doctrine of original sin, and is 
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hunting through generations for 
the errors which brought down 
the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railwayas a judgmenton herhouse. 
Perhaps she will end by discover- 
ing that one of her ancestors upset 
a stage-coach, and that railways 
have been since ordained as a re- 
tribution. Some idea of this sort 
must be gleaming through her in- 
tellect, for she invariably talks of 
Sir Morton Peto as ‘that instru- 
ment,’ as if he were a pair of scis- 
sors or a pruning-knife. Mean- 
time I could wish that she were 
not so devotedly attached to 
minced mutton; for it appears 
every-day at luncheon with such 
tiresome pertinacity, that I have 
begun to consider the poached 
egg which sits in the middle of 
the mince as a personal enemy. 
Yes, she is an excellent woman; 
but, for all that, I would give 
worlds if she would get drunk, or, 
for once in a way, perform some 
escapade which would incline her 
in future to be lenient to her fellow- 
creatures’ shortcomings. Could she 
be induced to flirt? I think not; 
I think, too, that even Willy Camp- 
bell could not be induced to make 
love to her (and I have always 
consistently said that Ae would flirt 
with his grandmother); but who 
could flirt with a woman who takes 
an airing every day, and gets up 
and goes to bed at the same mo- 
ment all the year round? If she 
has a weakness, it is for Mr. O’Han- 
lon, the Irish curate here. He is 
a fine man, with red hair and green 
eyes, who preaches long extempo- 
rary sermons in Irish—that is to 
say, in his own peculiar version of 
the English language. In these 
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weariful discourses, which repeat 
one another with endless involu- 
tion, he makes much honourable 
mention of ‘marsee’ and ‘charrtee,’ 
and it really was some time before 
I detected these fine old familiar 
virtues. I never heard him preach 
yet that he did not ‘seek to con- 
firrum our faith; and if, when 
I return to you, I talk of the 
‘boozum’ of my gown, do not be 
surprised or displeased—I am 
taught by the highest clerical 
authority at Cheltenham that such 
is the right pronunciation of the 
word. 

There is one element of Irish 
Protestantism which I never shall 
clearly understand. Why, when a 
man, with much forethought, pre- 
pares and writes out a carefully- 
worded, well-considered sermon, 
do Irish Protestants despise it, and 
call it ‘a lecture,’ treating it rather 
as if it were an insult to their un- 
derstandings, and a dereliction from 
Protestant integrity? But if a man 
ascends the pulpit, and for the 
space of one mortal hour rants, 
raves, and repeats himself with 
obstinate fluency, but without book, 
then they respect it, and call it ‘a 
sermon,’ no matter how great the 
cruel self-complacency of the 
preacher's dulness, or the utter 
want of point or purpose in his 
rambling, ill-considered discourse. 
I wonder when the Irish Church is 
swept away, will they—if Mr. Dis- 
raeli is kind enough not to insist 
upon our embracing the errors of 
Judaism, or if Mr. Gladstone does 
not invent and adopt a Pantheistic 
system, with spiritual wives as a 
corollary—will they also sweep 
away extemporary sermons, and all 
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the fervid nonsense, all the weary 
repetitions, so dear to the Irish Pro- 
testant at present ? 

But I am becoming tiresomely 
polemical. Do you know that after 
all my arguments on politics with 
Lord George Grenville, which used 
to amuse you so much, I am dread- 
fully inclined to become a blue- 
stocking? I read a leading-article 
in the Zimes every morning, and 
set up for an educated female, until 
I am almost afraid that I shall end 
by having an opinion of my own 
on party-questions. Poormamma ! 
what a bad look-out for you if you 
have to spend the evening of your 
days with a strong-minded spinster 
daughter, who has advanced views 
as to the rights of woman! 

Meantime, poor dear Mary sits 
beside me with her work on her 
lap—Aunt Pryor insists upon every 
well-regulated young woman having 
a piece of needlework in progress 
—but her hands fold idly over the 
disregarded worsteds, and her sweet 
pale face droops like a snowdrop 
upon its stem. She never com- 
plains, she repines at nothing; all 
Mrs. Pryor’s vagaries pass unob- 
served by her; but the sunshine 
has dropped from her life and from 
her smile—the power of enjoyment, 
the spirit to hope, seems to be dead 
within her. I wish I could rouse 
her ; but it is so difficult to persuade 
a person who has lately suffered so 
severe a shock that life can still 
have anything to promise. Yet 
but a few short weeks ago, and she, 
in all her thoughts and feelings, 
was the very child of nature; artless 
to an extent hardly ever seen ina 
girl of modern days, she was never 
conscious of an emotion to which 
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she did not give utterance; she 
was playful, gay, high-spirited, but 
she was at the same time tender 
and affectionate in no ordinary 
degree. Now that her liveliness is 
quenched, that the warmth of her 
affection is chilled, she is not less 
dear, there is no inferior charm 
about her. ‘There is a difference, 
but she keeps her own tender fas- 
cination still. 

In some respects her indifference 
to outward things is fortunate, for 
Mrs. Pryor would sit heavily upon 
a less-abstracted mind ; mine, for- 
tified as it is by my political studies, 
is sinking beneath her weight ; yet 
I must do her the justice to allow 
that I have brought her upon my- 
self, of my own accord, since it 
was upon my own invitation that 
I came to Growdy Lodge only to 
see Mary, only to try to do Mary 
some little good. I must confess, 
too, that my hostess, if neither cor- 
dial nor genial, is not wanting in 
the sacred rites of hospitality ; as 
much mince as can support the 
body, as many tracts as can sub- 
due the soul, are at my disposal. 
I might too, if I chose, daily take 
an airing in a clarence, the mono- 
tony of the drive being diversified 
by much good advice ; but to these 
blessings I feel indifferent. Other 
recreation we have none, for life 
is terribly in earnest at Growdy 
Lodge, though there is a flavour 
about it which is hardly real. 

Last night, indeed, poor little Mr. 
Pryor made an attempt at solemn 
mirth. Mr. O’Hanlon had come 
to tea—which, alas, he only too 
often does—and Mrs. Pryor hav- 
ing the evening before finished 
reading aloud Zhe Schonberg- Cotta 
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Family (which is, I should say, the 
most dismally-foolish book that 
ever was perpetrated), we had no 
definite orders for the evening’s 
instruction. Then a spirit of frenzy 
rushed upon Mr. Pryor, and with 
a timid smile he said, ‘We seem 
quite dull this evening without your 
delightful reading, my dear; sup- 
pose we were to have a little game 
—capping verses now would be 
nice, would it not ?’ 

‘Mr. Pryor, I am ashamed of 
you,’ replied his better half, glower- 
ing fiercely at him over her hooked 
nose. ‘I should have thought even 
you would not have proposed that 
young women shovld string to- 
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gether idle rhymes from light, per- 
chance even from ribald, authors ; 
but if you will, let us cap Scripture 
verses on some given subject—say 
the Deluge—thus shall blend in- 
struction with our amusements.’ 

This was too much for me ; like 
Alexander Farnese, I subtilely with- 
drew my forces through the be- 
leaguering hosts—that is to say, I 
lit my candle and went to bed, 
wishing them all a fair good-night. 
The same to you, dearest mamma, 
whom I long to be back with again ; 
for I love you—I love you as much 
as I detest the name of Jeremiah 
O'Hanlon ! 

Your ever most affectionate 

ALICE, 
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Book the Third. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE LAST CHANCE. 


Mr. Lioyp gone! They could 
scarcely believe it at Baden. Lady 
Carabas was in despair, and the 
Duchess of Winchester was vexed, 
for she was fond of flirtation, and 
she had found Mr. Lloyd ‘very 
nice.” The led captains and the 
other male retainers of both fac- 
tions looked on Gilbert as a dan- 


gerous rival, and were rather glad 
than otherwise that he was out of 


the way. Gone to England, eh? 
Yes. Summoned by a telegram 
on most important business, so 
Dolly Clarke said; he happened 
to be with him at the time the 
telegram arrived, and so of course 
knew all about it. On Lord Tice- 
hurst’s business, of course? Well, 
Dolly Clarke supposed so ; in fact, 
he might go so far as to say ‘yes,’ 
and rather unpleasant business too. 
Lord Ticehurst was rather annoyed 
about it, and so perhaps you would 
be so good as not to mention it to 
him? Needless to say there were 
some people who did not believe 
this statement, even when vouched 
for on such excellent authority as 
Mr. Dolly Clarke’s. There are 
some people who will not believe 
anything. Mr, Toshington is one 


of them. He thinks it a ‘ deuced 
odd story,’ and sets about to inves- 
tigate it. He sees the landlord, 
porter, waiters, Aausknecht of the 
hotel, every individual separately, 
and puts them through the strictest 
investigation in the most extraor- 
dinary mé/ange of languages; finally, 
he goes to the telegraph-office and 
ascertains triumphantly that for the 
Herr Lloyd, Englander, no tele- 
graphic despatch received was. 
Tommy opines that Gilbert’s ab- 
sence has reference to some infer- 
nal chicanery connected with the 
turf, and sets that down as the 
reason why Ticehurst is so shy 
about speaking about it. Queer 
business for peers of the rel-lum 
to be mixin’ up in such matters, 
Tommy thinks, and anythin’ but a 
good sign in these infernal levellin’ 
times. Lady Carabas is really very 
sorry. She had a sort of idea that 
Gilbert was ‘coming round; but 
his having gone away in this sud- 
den manner, and gone away with- 
out a hint of his going, or word of 
adieu to her, was a death-blow to 
that hope. And Mr. Pennington, 
the gentlemanly creature in the 
F. O., though charming to look at 
and pleasant so far as his conver- 
sation lasted, was soon exhausted, 
and was not to be compared with 
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Gilbert Lloyd as a bright and amus- 
ing companion. ‘He might have 
thought of me before he went away,’ 
Lady Carabas thought to herself. 
She had no idea that Gilbert Lloyd 
had thought about her, and with 
considerable earnestness too, as 
he was walking away from the 
Kursaal in company with Mr. 
Dolly Clarke, immediately pre- 
vious to his quitting Baden. He 
had carefully weighed in his mind 
whether there was anyuse in getting 
her to appeal to Lord Ticehurst in 
his behalf, founding his appeal on 
a tremendous story of his innocence 
and of his being the victim of cir- 
cumstances, which story he could 
arrange during the night. But he 


finally rejected the notion ; there 
was something decisive and pitiless 
about Mr. Clarke’s manner, which 
told Lloyd it would be useless for 


him to indulge himself with any 
hopeful view of the case. As he 
travelled through the night, and 
turned all the events of the past 
days, of the past years, over and 
over in his mind, during his weary 
journey, he felt convinced that he 
had acted wisely in this matter. 


Only one thing annoyed him; if 


the worst came to the worst, and 
he was obliged, as Clarke had 
hinted, to go away to Australia 
or America, he should want all the 
money he could lay his hands on, 
and he might have ‘ bled’ her lady- 
ship for a good round sum. He 
had letters of hers in his possession, 
written in all innocence it is true, 
but quite sufficiently compromising 
if read from the legal point of view, 
which ought to have effected that. 

When Lloyd arrived in London, 
he did not go to Lord Ticehurst’s 
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house in Hill-street, where were all 
his goods and chattels ; he would 
go there later, he thought, and see 
what could be done after a careful 
examination of the books and pa- 
pers. He drove to a house in 
Duke-street, St. James’s, where he 
had lodged years before ; and the 
landlady of which, looking scarcely 
a day older, came out to the door, 
told him his old rooms were vacant, 
and welcomed him heartily. Gil- 
bert Lloyd always was popular with 
his inferiors; it was part of his 
policy in life to be so, and he took 
every opportunity of saying polite 
things to them, and doing them 
cheap civilities. Even now, as he 
jumped out of the cab, he told 
Mrs. Jobson how well she was 
looking, and how he felt quite 
pleased at the notion of coming 
back to the old rooms; and then 
he bade her take his luggage in, 
and ran upstairs. 

The old rooms! He looked 
round them, and found them 
scarcely changed. The furniture 
was a little shabbier, perhaps, and 
looking through the window the 
opposite side of the street seemed, 
if possible, a little closer than be- 
fore. ‘The same slippery chintz on 
the sofa, the same regulation num- 
ber of chairs, the same portrait of 
the Princess Charlotte, at which 
Gertrude had screamed with laugh- 
ter, and called it a ‘hideous old 
thing,’ the first day he brought her 
there. Gertrude? Yes; that was 
their first lodging after their mar- 
riage. He brought her there, and 
at that instant he seemed to see 
her as she was when she first en- 
tered the little room; how she 
looked round in surprise, and then 
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ran to the window and knelt and 
looked up for the sky. The chain 
of his reflection was broken by the 
entrance of Mrs. Jobson, who ex- 
pressed her delight at seeing him 
again. 

‘But, do you know, I did not 
reckernise you at first, Mr. Lloyd 
—I did not, indeed. Seeing you 
alone, I suppose it was. I hope 


you're not alone in the world, Mr. 
Lloyd ?—that you’ve not lost that 
dear sweet lamb ? 

*O no, Mrs. Jobson, thank you ; 
alive and very 


Mrs. Lloyd is 
well.’ 

‘ That’s good hearing, I’m sure ; 
and grown into a fine woman, I’ve 
no doubt. Those slight slips of 
girls with plenty of bone, when 
they fill out, improve wonderful 7 
and then Mrs. Jobson changed 
the subject, and launched into 
questions of domestic economy 
into which it is not necessary to 
follow her. 

And the next day Gilbert Lloyd 
prepared to play the last trump- 
card which he found in his hand 
when he so carefully examined it 
on the night he left Baden. He 
had given deep consideration to 
his plan since, had gone through 
every detail, had turned and twist- 
ed the intended mode of working 
his scheme, and had definitely re- 
solved upon the manner in which 
he would carry it out. 

And this was his resolution—to 
claim his wife. He had calculated 
exactly all the risk that was con- 
tained in that one sentence, and 
he had determined to brave it, or 
at all events to pretend to be pre- 
pared to brave it. From those few 
words which Gertrude had whisper- 
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ed to him, when in his rashness he 
had braved her at Mrs. Stapleton 
Burge’s party, he knew that she 
was mistress of the secret of Har- 
vey Gore’s death. But the ques- 
tion then arose, would she dare to 
avail herself of the knowledge she 
possessed? Yes, he thought she 
would, sooner than be forced to 
return to him. Except during the 
first few months of girlish idolatry, 
she liad never cared for him, and 
now she had many reasons for 
positively hating him. The man- 
ner in which he had treated her 
would have been quite enough to 
a girl of her spirit, without the 
suspicion of his crime, the position 
which she had subsequently gained 
for herself in the world, and—her 
love for another man. Even in 
the strait in which he found him- 
self, that last thought was sufficient 
to tempt him to run almost any 
risk to prevent her being anything 
to any other man, but to that man 
above all others in the world. 
Another question then arose: 
how much did she know about 
what had transpired in those ac- 
cursed Brighton lodgings? Foxey 
Walker, with all his knowingness, 
with all the means which he had 
employed, with all the tremendous 
inducement he had to endeavour 
to find out everything, to drag its 
deepest depths, and expose all he 
could rake therefrom in the light 
of day, had only been able to patch 
up a case of suspicion. So Dolly 
Clarke had said. To be sure he, 
Gilbert Lloyd, had taken fright at 
the bogey thus raised, and had run 
away ; but he was taken aback, the 
charge was brought forward so sud- 
denly, and it was impossible to face 
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the charivari which would have 
risen round him, or to silence the 
accusation offhand on the spur of 
the moment. Impossible, and not 
particularly worth his while. He 
had always thought that the con- 
nection between him and Lord 
Ticehurst must be brought to an 
end some day, and had often ima- 
gined, more especially during the 
last few weeks, that it would ter- 
minate ina row. Well, that could 
not be helped. He had had won- 
derfully good pickings for a very 
long time ; and though he had lost 
all that he had put by in his recent 
unfortunate speculations, the mine 
was not yet exhausted, the milch- 
cow was not yet dry. In the mes- 
sage which Clarke had conveyed to 
him from Lord Ticehurst, he was 
directed to go to Hill-street, and 
make up the books and balance 
the accounts between them; and it 
was odd if he could not show a 
considerable balance due in his fa- 
vour; ay, and claim it too, so 
long as a portion of his lordship’s 
banking-account was responsive to 
cheques bearing Gilbert Lloyd's 
signature. The question remained, 
then, how much did Gertrude know? 
He could not guess from the few 
words she had whispered to him 
that night, for on that occasion 
also he had taken fright, and rushed 
off without probing the matter. But 
if Foxey Walker could bring for- 
ward nothing positive, nothing ac- 
tually damnatory, the odds were 
very strongly against Gertrude’s 
being able to do so. And it was 
a great stake he was going in for 
now. She could always earn a huge 
income by her voice ; but this was 
not all. This old Lord Sandilands, 
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who had almost adopted Gertrude 
as his daughter—so, at least, Lady 
Carabas had told him, and she 
ought to know—had the reputa- 
tion of being immensely rich. He 
lived so quietly and unostentati- 
ously, that the world insisted he 
had been ‘putting by two-thirds of 
his income for years; and he had 
no relatives to whom to bequeath 
it. It would therefore probably 
all be Gertrude’s, or of course, his 
identity once established, Gertrude’s 
husband's. Now, what course would 
they adopt? Would they accept 
him ; let him live with her during 
the old man’s lifetime, and inherit 
with her at the old man’s death? 
Even if all the capital were tied 
down, the interest would afford a 
splendid income. Or would they 
offer to buy him off with a sum 
down and a yearly income? Either 
would do, though the first would 
be best, for—yes, by Jove! much 
best, for the second would leave 
Gertrude open to the attentions of 
his brother Miles. However, he 
was in a strait, and could not af- 
ford to be particular, unless they 
fought him, and then—well, he 
would risk that, and play his last 
trump-card. 

So Gilbert Lloyd, on the morn- 
ing after his arrival in London from 
Baden, sat down and wrote a long 
and elaborate letter to his wife. 
He told her that from the first he 
had never ceased to grieve over 
that unfortunate step which they 
had taken under the influence of 
temper and youthful folly. He did 
not repine; indeed, he had no 
doubt that the separation had had 
a properly chastening effect—had 
given them time and opportunity 
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to see the mistake of indulging in 
headstrong passion, and had pro- 
bably rendered them both—he cer- 
tainly could speak for himself— 
worthier members of society ; but 
the time, he thought, had arrived 
when it would be not merely ad- 
visable, but proper, to place them- 
selves right with each other and 
before the world. There existed 
between them a tie which was far 
more solemnly obligatory on them 
than any human-made law,—al- 
though he need scarcely point out 
to his wife that their marriage had 
never been legally dissolved,—and 
while both the spiritual and moral 
contracts were in force it was im- 
possible to shirk their influence. 
He owned that he had been pro- 
foundly touched, on the several oc- 
casions on which he had met her 
recently in society, by the fact that 
he, her legitimate protector, who 
should have been at her side, whose 
proper position was at her right 
hand, should have had to stand aloof 
and look on, while others pressed 
round her, owing to the foolish 
step they had taken. She would 
agree with him, he felt sure, that 
this was a false position, and one 
which should be at once set right ; 
and the only way in which that 
could be done would be by their 
at once coming together and as- 
suming their proper relations be- 
fore the world. He, on his part, 
would not object, if it was thought 
necessary or advisable, for an en- 
tirely fresh marriage between them ; 
that detail could be artanged after- 
wards. He was writing this in his 
old lodgings in Duke-street, which 
she would recollect, to which he 
had first taken her after their mar- 
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riage. She was a grande dame now, 
but he did not think he wronged 
her, or flattered himself, in stating 
his belief that she had never known 
more real happiness than when in- 
habiting those little rooms. Might 
the omen prove propitious !—Ever 
hers, G. L. 

‘And for a sort of thing that’s 
not the least in my line I don’t 
think that’s bad,’ said Gilbert Lloyd, 
as he read it over. ‘It seems to 
me to combine the practical with 
the romantic, a very difficult thing 
to hit off, and one likely to please 
both phases of Gertrude’s charac- 
ter.’ Then he sealed it, and ad- 
dressed it to Miss Lambert, to Sir 
Giles Belwether’s care, despatched 
it, and waited the result. 

There must be a clear day at 
least before he could receive a re- 
ply, and that day he found it very 
difficult to get through. He could 
not go to Hill-street, though there 
was plenty of work awaiting him 
there, because on the tone of Ger- 
trude’s reply to his letter would 
greatly depend the tone of his con- 
duct towards Lord Ticehurst. If 
his wife, no matter from whatever 
motives of policy, thought it better 
to yield to his views, he would 
then be in a position to resent his 
sudden dismissal, and to speak his 
plain and unadorned sentiments to 
his lordship in equally plain and 
unadorned language. If, on the 
contrary, Gertrude temporised or 
refused point-blank, and he saw 
there was no chance of carrying out 
his wishes, then all he had left him 
was to go to Hill-street to see the 
very best arrangement he could 
make for himself, by which he 
meant to ascertain the largest 
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amount he could draw on the fund 
for which his signature was good 
at Lord Ticehurst’s banker’s— 
other available funds he had none 
—and making the best of his way 
to Australia or America under a 
feigned name, begin life again de 
nove. So he mooned about during 
the dreary day—it was dreary 
enough ; none of his friends were 
in London, and the aspect of the 
town was deserted and wretched in 
the extreme—and was not sorry 
when it was time to go home and 
to bed. The next morning before 
he was yet up Mrs. Jobson knocked 
at his door, and pushed in a letter 
which had just arrived by the post. 
Lloyd sprang up, and seized it at 
once. It was a large folded letter, 


addressed not in Gertrude’s hand, 
but in writing which had once been 
bold and was still large, but a little 


shaky and tremulous, and was seal- 
ed with a coronet and a cipher. 
Gilbert broke it open hurriedly, 
and read as follows: 


® Roastings, Sept. 26, 186—. 

‘ GEOFFREY CHALLONER,—/or it 
would be absurd in me to address 
you by any other name,—the lady 
who has the inexpressible misfortune 
of being your wife has placed in my 
hands the letter which you have ada- 
dressed to her, and has begged me to 
reply to it. The reply to such a 
letter could not be confided to fitter 
hands than those of the lady's father, 
in which position I stand. The 
young lady whose professional name 
is Miss Grace Lambert is my natu- 
val daughter ; the fact has been duly 
acknowledged by me, and the first 
act after the avowal is to champion 
my daughter's cause against a villain. 
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For you area villain, Geoffrey Chai- 
loner ; though God knows it is with 
the deepest pain that I write such 
words of any man bearing your 
paternal name ; for in applying this 
term to you I am not actuated by a 
remembrance of the wrongs you have 
done to Gertrude, I am not even 
thinking of the fearful crime which 
you committed, and which was re- 
vealed to her by your victim with his 
dying breath on the occasion of your 
final separation. I am looking back 
across a gulf of years to the time 
when the dearest friend I had in the 
world was your father. Now, 
Geoffrey Challoner, do you begin to 
understand? To me your father 
confided the narrative of the events 
which ended with your banishment 
Jrom home, and your erasure from 
the family annals for ever. That 
narrative I have by me now. Your 
career has been hitherto so successful, 
you have gone so long unpunished, 
that you will be sceptical on this 
point, but I will prove it to you. 
That narrative, written in your 
father’s own hand, sets forth your 
boyish disobedience, your tendency to 
dissipation, the impossibility to make 
you think or act rightly ; and finally, 
your awful crime. When you have 
read thus far you will still cling to 
the hope that the knowledge of the 
nature of that crime may have passed 
into the grave with him whose heart 
it broke, who never held up his head 
after its discovery. If any such 
hope arises in you, it is my duly to 
stamp it out. Geoffrey Challoner, 
in my possession, complete in every 
detail from its commencement to its 
Jrustration, is the story of your at 
tempted Sratricide. There cai be 
read, couched in Jour father’s ho nel) 5 
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serious, truth-begetting phrases, the 
record of how you, finding it impos- 
sible to undermine your father’s con- 
fidence in your elder brother by lies 
and slanders of the most malignant 
nature, at length determined to step 
into that brother's position by taking 
away his life by poison. Do you 
admit the force of my position now, 
or would you wish the details brought 
out one by one into the light of day, 
before the public eye ? 

‘ This letter is written in self- 
defence, or, what is the same thing, 
in defence of my child. The letter 
she has received from you, however 
pleasantly and skilfully worded, was 
a threat, an order to her to receive 
you as her husband, a threat as to 
what she might expect if she refused. 
Now beware. Had you been content 
to leave Gertrude unmolested, had 
you shown the slightest remorse for 
the horrible crimes, one of which you 
contemplated, the other which, as I 
verily believe, you committed, Lwould 
have tempered justice with mercy, 
and left you to the never failing retri- 
bution which your conscience would 
sooner or later have claimed of you. 
That is now impossible. By your 
own act you have prevented my using 
any such discretion in the matter. 
You have thrown down the gauntlet, 
however coverily, and must take the 
CONSEYUCH CES, I have telegraph ad to 
your brother and to my solicitor to 
come to me at once. I shall place be- 
fore them your father’s narrative, 
and shall tell them what Gertrude 


has told me. Do not flatter yourseif 


with the notion that a wife cannot 
be a witness against her husband. 
There is plenty of other evidence, 
some of which I find has been al- 
ready worked up; and we shall 
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take such steps as may seem to us 
advisable, 
‘ SANDILANDS.’ 


‘I’ve knocked twice with Mr. 
Lloyd’s breakfast, and I can’t make 
him hear,’ said Mrs. Jobson to her 
servant that morning; ‘and he 
such a light sleeper too, in general. 
I’ll try once more, and if he don’t 
answer, I'll peep in.’ 

The landlady knocked again, 
but with no effect ; and when she 
‘peeped in’ she found Gilbert 
Lloyd fallen prone on his face on 
the floor, with a letter grasped in 
his stiffened hand. 


CHAPTER VII. 
INELUCTABILE FATUM,. 

Ir was fortunate that Mrs. Job- 
son was a practical woman of re- 
sources and presence of mind, for 
the first thing she did was to fling 
the contents of the water-jug over 
Lloyd’s head (he was a favourite 
with her, or she would scarcely 
have risked damaging the carpet 
by such a proceeding) ; the second 
was to open the window; and the 
third was to loosen his collar, and 
raise him into a half-sitting position. 
She then called out to the servant 
to run for the doctor; but Lloyd, 
who had by this time opened his 
eyes and come to his senses, vehe- 
mently opposed this suggestion, 
declaring himself to be quite re- 
covered, and leading Mrs. Jobson 
to believe that these were attacks 
to which he was by no means un- 
accustomed — which, though un- 
pleasant to the lookers-on, were 
not dangerous to the sufferer, and 


that he knew how to treat himself, 
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to prevent the recurrence of the 
seizure for some time to come. 
Mrs. Jobson was much pleased to 
hear this, for, with all her prac- 
ticality, she had that vague fear of 
sudden death, and its necessitated 
coroner's inquest, which is so often 
found among people of her class. 
After her fashion, too, she really 
liked her lodger, for Gilbert Lloyd 
had always been civil and agree- 
able—had given little trouble, and 
paid his way with consistent punc- 
tuality ; so she was glad to find 
him looking something like him- 
self, and lightly treating what she 
had at first imagined would be a 
very serious matter. 

But when he was left to himself, 
and the re-action after the cold 
water, and the mental spurt which 
he had put on to talk to the land- 
lady, set in, Gilbert Lloyd felt that 
the blow which for the last few 
days he had been certain was im- 
pending, had fallen at last. The 
depression under which he had 
been recently labouring was then ac- 
counted for ; that attempted crime, 
which had brought upon him the 
sentence of banishment from his 
father’s house, the loss of his an- 
cestral name and family position, 
which had sent him forth into the 
wilderness of the world, there to 
stand or fall entirely by his own 
arts or luck,—this crime was to be 
visited on him again, just at the 
very time when everything else was 
going wrong with him! 

Lord Sandilands, then, was the 
friend to whom his father had con- 
fided that horrible secret. He had 
often wondered to whom his fa- 
ther’s letter had alluded, but had 
never thought of identifying the 
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bland, pleasant old nobleman with 
the man who held the history of 
his dishonour in his keeping. His 
father’s letter had said, ‘ This friend 
is not acquainted with your per- 
sonal appearance, and cannot there- 
fore recognise you, should your 
future conduct enable you to pre- 
sent yourself in any place where 
he may be found.’ Even in the 
desperate circumstances in which 
he was placed, Gilbert Lloyd al- 
most laughed as he recalled these 
words, and thought how frequently 
his conduct had ‘enabled him to 
present himself in places where old 
Sandilands was to be found ; how, 
indeed, he had been a leader and 
prime favourite in the very society 
which the old nobleman most af: 
fected. ‘ Not acquainted with his 
personal appearance: of course 
not, or Lord Sandilands would 
never have consented to meet him 
on the terms on which they had 
met, and which, though not inti- 
mate, were sufficiently familiar ; 
would never have suffered him to 
be the second-self of Lord Tice- 
hurst—his lordship could endure 
Gilbert Lloyd the turfite, but Geof 
frey Challoner——-How had he 
learned about Geoffrey Challoner, 
then?— whence had come this 
secret information? Not from Ger- 
trude: that little fact was yet to 
be broken to her, he thought with 
bitter delight. Who had been 
Lord Sandilands’ informant? Miles, 
of course !—he had forgotten him, 
his dear, charming brother Miles! 
O, that boyish hatred had not been 
misplaced ; there was something in 
it beyond the mere desire to get 
rid of one who stood between him 
and the estate. If Miles had been 
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nothing to him, he should have 
hated him. Miles, of course! 
His father’s letter had told him 
that this friend would be ‘ always 
in close and constant intercourse 
with my son.’ Close and constant 
intercourse !—that was true enough; 
and now this precious pair had put 
their heads together for the pur- 
pose of his humiliation. Why just 
at that time? It could only have 
been recently that Miles had told 
the old gentleman, though he had 
known it so long ago. Why had 
he only just told Lord Sandilands, 
when he had known it ever since 
Gertrude’s first appearance at Cara- 
bas House? Gertrude—and Miles! 
was that the clue? Miles was des- 
perately in love with Gertrude—he 
had seen that with his own eyes; 
and, besides, Toshington—every- 
body—had told him so. In their 
confidence on this point, can Miles 
have revealed this fact to his old 
friend? Gilbert did not see what 
end could have been gained by 
that, more especially as the greatest 
secret of all—the existence of the 
marriage between him and Ger- 
trude—was evidently not yet known 
to Miles. 

And Gertrude was Lord Sandi- 
lands’ daughter? ‘That was a sur- 
prise to Gilbert. That the old 
nobleman would have adopted her, 
and made her his heiress, Lloyd 
had expected ; but the thought that 
she was his natural daughter had 
never suggested itself to him. Ah, 
what an infernal fool he had been! 
All these years he had been con- 
gratulating himself on his good for- 
tune, and now he found he had 
been merely running after the sha- 
dow and neglecting the substance. 
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What a dolt he had been to allow 
Gertrude to leave him at all! He 
might have lived on her ina princely 
manner—first on the money which 
she made by her profession, and 
secondly by properly working this 
secret of her relationship to Lord 
Sandilands. And now he had lost 
all ! 

His time was come, he thought. 
Venit summa dies et ineluctabile 
fatum / That line remained haunt- 
ing his brain. He felt that matters 
were closing round him very rapidly. 
What was that he had read in Lord 
Sandiland’s letter about that cursed 
Brighton business with Harvey 
Gore? He could not distinctly 
recollect ; he would read the letter 
again. He turned round to look 
for it; it was nowhere to be found. 

He hunted for it high and low ; 
searched every portion of the room 
again and again; examined, as 
people will do in the desperation 
of such circumstances, the most 
impossible places. He did not 
like to ask Mrs. Jobson about it. 
If she had seen it her curiosity 
might have been aroused; she 
might have read it, and then— 
At length he rang his bell, and 
Mrs. Jobson appeared ; and Gil- 
bert saw in an instant by her face 
that whatever might have happened 
she had not read the letter. 

‘When you were good enough 
to come to my assistance just now, 
Mrs. Jobson, when I had that little 
attack, did you happen to see an 
open letter lying about?’ said Gil- 
bert. 

‘A letter, sir?’ said Mrs. Job- 
son dubiously ; ‘there were no let- 
ter that I saw, ’cept the one in your 
hand.’ 
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‘In my hand ?’ 

‘Clinched tight up, as was both 
your fists, so that I could hardly 
uncrook your fingers ; and in one 
of ’em there was a letter all squeezed 
up.’ 

‘That must have been it. 
did you do with it? 

‘Put it on to the table by the 
window, just as it might be there,’ 
said Mrs. Jobson, taking an exact 
aim, and marking a particular spot 
on the table with her finger. 

‘It’s no good looking there,’ 
said Gilbert testily—for Mrs. Job- 
son still kept peering on the table, 
as though she expected to see. the 
letter swim up to the surface 
through the wood— it’s not there. 
What can have become of it ?” 

‘Well, now I recollect,’ said Mrs. 
Jobson slowly, ‘that I thought you 


What 


would be all the better for a puff 


of fresh air, so I opened the win- 
dow, and the paper might have 
blowed out.’ 

‘Good God, woman, what have 
you done! cried Gilbert, starting 
up and rushing towards the street, 
pushing past Mrs. Jobson, who this 
time began to be seriously alarmed, 
thinking her lodger was going out 
of his mind. 

The street was tolerably empty 
when Gilbert Lloyd reached it. 
There is not much doing in Duke- 
street, St. James’s, in the month of 
September—a slack season, when 
even the livery-stable-keepers’ help- 
ers are probably out of town, and 
there were but few people about to 





express surprise at seeing a gentle- 
man fly out of a house, and begin 
searching the pavement and the 
kennel with intense anxiety and 
perseverance. In the secs», a 
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dozen young gutter-bloods, street- 
boys, would have been round him 
in a moment, all aiding in the 
search for an unknown something, 
the probable finding of which, if 
seen, would bring them a few cop- 
pers, the possible stealing of which, 
unseen, might fill their pockets. 
3ut on this calm September morn- 
ing a Jew clothesman going his 
rounds, the servant of a lodging- 
house opposite, and an elderly- 
gentleman lodger, who never went 
out of town, and who in the winter 
never got out of bed, and who at 
the then moment was calmly look- 
ing on at Lloyd’s proceedings as at 
a show, were all the spectators of 
the hunt for the missing paper, in 
which none of them evinced any- 
thing but the most cursory inte- 
rest. 

Not so the seeker. He hunted 
up and down, poked in wind-swept 
corners, peered down rusty gratings, 
seemed to have at one time a vague 
idea of following the chase up the 
livery-stableman’s yard, and glared 
at the barrel swinging in mid-air 
from the crane outside the oilman’s 
warehouse-door, as though it might 
have sucked up the precious docu- 
ment. He must have it, Gilbert 
Lloyd kept repeating to himself ; 
he must have it. But he could not 
find it, and at the end of an hour’s 
search he returned to the house, 
worn out with fatigue, and in a state 
of feverish anxiety. 

If it had blown out of the win- 
dow, as the woman had suggested, 
into the street—and the probabili- 
ties were that it had done so-— 





somebody must have picked it up. 
There was no wet or mud to dis- 
colour the paper or efface the 
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writing; it was a peculiar and 
striking-looking letter, and anyone 
finding it would doubtless read it 
through. If such had been the 
case it was lost—irretrievably, for 
ever. Great beads of perspiration 
stood upon his pallid forehead as 
this notion flashed across him. 
His name headed the letter, the 
name of his accuser was signed at 
its foot, and its contents plainly 
set forth one attempted crime and 
hinted at the knowledge of another, 
which had been more than at- 
tempted, which had been carried 
into effect. Anyone reading this 
would see the whole state of affairs 
at a glance, would feel it incumbent 
on them to give information to the 
police, and—he was a dead man! 
What was that Lord Sandilands 
had said about further inquiries 
relative to Harvey Gore? Foxey 
had been doing his best to find out 
something definite in that quarter, 
and had failed; but then Lord 
Sandilands was a man of influence, 
with plenty of money, which he 
would not scruple to spend freely 
in any matter such as this. That 
made all the difference ; they might 
succeed in tampering with that 
wretched doctor fellow, who plainly 
had had his suspicions—Gilbert 
had often recalled his expression 
about the siger mor/is—and there 
would be an end of it. Pshaw! 
what a fool he was! He passed 
his hand across his damp brow, 
sprang from the chair on which he 
had been sitting, and commenced 
pacing the room. An end of it? 
No, not yet. He had always had 
his own notion of how that end 
should be brought about, if the 
pressure upon him became un- 
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bearable. Most men leading such 
precarious shifty lives have thus 
thought occasionally, and made 
odd resolves in regard to them. 
But there was hope yet. He was 
seedy, weak, and unhinged ; a glass 
of brandy would set him all right, 
and then he would go off to Hill- 
street, look through the accounts, 
draw on the bankers to the utter- 
most farthing, and start for Ame- 
rica. It was hard lines to leave 
town, where he had played the 
game so long and so successfully. 
However, that was all over, he 
should never play it any more, and 
so he might as well—better, much 
better—begin his new life in a fresh 
place. 

He dressed himself, got into a 
cab, and drove to Hill-street. The 
house had been left in charge of 
some of those wonderful people 
who occupy houses during the tem- 
porary absence of their legitimate 
owners ; but when Gilbert rang the 
bell the door was opened, to his 
intense surprise, by Martin, Lord 
Ticehurst’s valet, whom he had 
left behind with his lordship at 
Baden. 

‘You here, Martin ! said Lloyd 
with an astonishment mingled with 
an uncomfortable sensation which 
he could not conceal. ‘Why, when 
did you arrive, and what has brought 
you ?” 

‘Arrived last night, sir,’ said 
Martin with a jaunty air, very dif- 
ferent from his usual respectful 
bearing. ‘Came by his lordship’s 
orders.’ 

‘ Byhislordship’s orders?’ echoed 
Lloyd. ‘That was rather sudden, 
wasn’t it ?” 

* Yes, sir ; very sudden, sir ; done 





’ 
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all in a hurry, sir; after a long 
talk with Mr. Clarke the lawyer, 
sir.’ 

‘With Mr. Clarke, eh? again 
echoed Lloyd, feeling more and 
more uncomfortable. ‘ Well, no 
matter; it’s all right, I suppose. 
Just come up to my room and tell 
me all about it ? and he was pass- 
ing on into the house. 

‘Beg pardon, sir,’ said Martin, 
placing himself before him and 
barring the way ; ‘ beg pardon, sir, 
but you’re not to come in; his 
lordship’s orders, sir.’ 

‘Not to come in!” cried Lloyd, 
white with passion; ‘what the 
devil do you mean ?” 

‘Just what I say, sir,’ replied 
Martin, with perfect coolness; ‘ his 
lordship’s orders, sir; last words 
he said to me. Got a note here 
for you, sir. Lordship said if you 
was here I was to give it you at 
once; if you wasn’t, I wasn’t to 
trouble about finding you until you 
came here.’ 

‘Give it here! said Lloyd sa- 
vagely ; and Martin dived in his 
pocket, fetched out the note, and 
handed it to him with a polite bow. 
It was in Ticehurst’s unformed 
round schoolboy hand, which Gil- 
bert knew so well ; was very short, 
but very much to the purpose. It 
said that Lord Ticehurst had given 
orders that Mr. Lloyd should be 
denied access to the house in Hill- 
street; the question of accounts 
between them could be gone into 
on Lord Ticehurst’s return from the 
Continent, which would be in the 
course of the ensuing week. Lord 
Ticehurst would remain a couple 
of days in London on his way to 
his place in Sussex, and would de- 
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vote those days to settling all mat- 
ters with Mr. Lloyd. It would be 
advisable, in the mean time, that 
Mr. Lloyd should draw no cheques 
on the account hitherto open to 
his signature at Lord Ticehurst’s 
bankers’, as Lord Ticehurst had 
given instructions to his bankers 
to close that account so far as Mr. 
Lloyd was concerned. 

‘That’s that infernal Clarke’s 
doing, said Gilbert to himself; 
‘Etchingham’s writing, certainly, 
but Clarke’s suggestion and dicta- 
tion ; Etchingham would not have 
thought of the idea, and could not 
have expressed it half so succinct- 
ly. There’s a chance yet. That 
order to the bankers could not 
have been sent by telegram. They 
would not have risked that. Per- 
haps I’m in time.—Martin, did 
you bring any other letters to Eng- 
land ?” 

‘Yes, sir; one from his lordship 
to Messrs. Tilley and Shoveller. 
Delivered it at the bank at nine 
this morning, sir.’ 

‘Thanks ; I'll write to his lord- 
ship. Good-day, Martin.’ He saw 
the man bow ironically and stick 
his tongue in his cheek, but he took 
no notice. He turned round, but 
had to make an effort to gather all 
his strength together and walk 
away without staggering. The 
pavement surged up in front of 
him; the houses on either side 
threatened to topple over him. 
When he got out of sight of the 
valet still lingering at the door, he 
stopped, and leaned against some 
railings to recover himself. 

It was all over, then! The last 
chance had been tried, and failed. 
A day sooner, and he could have 
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carried out his notion of drawing 
on the bankers and escaping to 
America. That accursed couple 
—his wife and his brother—had 
been against him in that, as well 
as in all his other misfortunes late- 
ly. Ifhe had not waited for that 
answer from Gertrude,—that an- 
swer which, when it came, filled 
him with so much anxiety,—he 
would have gone to Hill-street on 
the previous day, before Martin 
had arrived, have drawn hischeques, 
and made all square. Curses on 
them both! That letter from 
Gertrude—from Lord Sandilands 
rather—this last business in Hill- 
street had driven from his mind ; 
but the thought of it now returned 
in tenfold agony. It was lost, with 
all its terrible accusations! Had 
been found and read, and was pro- 
bably now in the hands of the 
police. And he had no means for 
providing for flight. The few pounds 
in his purse were all he possessed 
in the world. He should be taken, 
and have to die on the scaffold! 
No, not that; he knew a better 
trick than that yet. 

Once again he had to stop. His 
legs failed him; his head was burn- 
ing ; he felt his heart beating with 
loud thick throbs. A dizziness 
came over him, and it needed all 
his strength to prevent himself 
from falling. After a minute or two 
he felt a little relieved. He called 
a cab, and was driven to his club. 
The porter was away from his post, 
and his deputy, one of the page- 
boys, failed to recognise the dash- 
ing Mr. Lloyd in the pallid man 
who passed him with unsteady gait, 
and asked him for his name. He 
went into the deserted coffee-room, 
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swallowed a glass of brandy, which 
revived him, then made his way to 
the writing-room, and wrote a note. 
It was to a sporting acquaintance 
of his, who happened at the time 
to be house-surgeon to one of our 
largest hospitals, and ran as fol- 
lows : 


‘ Private. 

*‘DeaR PatrLe, —A nag that 
has carried my lord (and master) 
for ten years has become past 
work, and is dangerous to ride. 
But his I’ship won’t give him up, 
and some day he'll get his neck 
broken for his pains. To prevent 
this I want to put the poor beast 
quietly out of the way, and I can’t 
trust our vet., who is a blab. Nor 
do I want to buy any “ stuff” at a 
chemist’s, as, if anything came of 
it, and it got wind, chemist might 
peach. Can you manage to send 
me a small bottle of strychnine by 
bearer? Do so; and the next 
good thing that comes off, you 
shall stand in with the profit. 
Keep it dark, 

* Yours, 
‘GILBERT LLoyp.’ 


‘That’s vague enough,’ said 
Lloyd, as he read the letter before 
placing it in an envelope. ‘ But 
Pattle’s a great ass; he’ll be flat- 
tered to think he is helping my 
Lord Ticehurst’s “ confederate,” 
and he'll have a dim idea that 
there’s a chance of making some 
money—quite enough to make him 
do it.’ And Gilbert was right. He 
stopped the cab outside the hospi- 
tal,and sent in the note. Within 
five minutes the porter appeared 
at the door with a parcel, which he 
handed in ‘ With Mr. Pattle’s com- 
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pliments,’ and with which Lloyd 
drove off to his lodgings. 

His haggard looks on alighting 
alarmed Mrs. Jobson, who ex- 
pressed a hope that he had been 
to see a doctor. This gave him 
the opportunity for making an ex- 
planation which he had been seek- 
ing to bring about, as he came 
along in the cab. He told the 
worthy landlady that he had con- 
sulted his physician, who told him 
that the attacks, one of which she 
had been a witness to, were highly 
dangerous, and that every means 
should be taken to check them. 
With this view the doctor had re- 
commended him, if he felt one 
coming on, as was not unlikely, 
judging from the present deranged 
state of his health, to take a slight 
quantity of the medicine which he 
prescribed for him, and which would 
give him instant relief. Uponwhich 
Mrs. Jobsonremarked that ofcourse 
the doctors knew best. She did not 
herself ‘hold with’ sedatives, con- 
fessing at the same time that her 
experience as regarded their appli- 
cation was confined to certain in- 
teresting cases, in which she look- 
ed upon the taking of them as 
flying in the face of Providence, 
which would not have sent pain if 
it was not meant to be endured. 

Gilbert Lloyd retired to his room, 
and did not see his landlady again 
until about nine o’clock that even- 
ing, when he sent for her to tell 
her that he felt a renewal of the 
symptoms of his attack, that he 
should at once get to bed, and that 
he begged he might not be dis- 
turbed. This Mrs. Jobson pro- 
mised, and took her leave. When 
she was gone Gilbert opened his 
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despatch-box, and commenced the 
following letter : 


‘My DEAR Lorp,—You tell me 
you hear that my relations with 
Lord Ticehurst are at an end, and 
you ask me if I will undertake the 
management of your stud, and per- 
sonally supervise your affairs, I 
need scarcely say that I am highly 
flattered by the proposal, thus re- 
peated, I believe, for the third 
time. At present, however, I must, 
in all respect, decline to entertain 
it. I have been so far lucky that 
my circumstances are such as to 
prevent any necessity for my doing 
any more work for the remainder 
of my life, while my state of health, 
especially during the last few weeks, 
peremptorily forbids my doing any- 
thing but nurse myself for some 
time to—’ 


Here he finished abruptly, leay- 
ing the sheet on the blotting-pad, 
by the side of the open despatch- 
box. 

‘They'll not be able to get over 
that,’ he said with a shudder ; ‘and 
the woman’s testimony will be con- 
current. It’s an odd thing that a 
man who can do it should care 
about what people say of him after 
it’s done.’ 

He shuddered again as from his 
dressing-case he took a small phial 
of medicine which he had _pur- 
chased at a chemist’s for the pur- 
pose, and from the drawer in which 
he had locked it the strychnine- 
bottle, and placed them side by 
side on the table. He then lei- 
surely undressed himself, turned 
the bedclothes back, and rumpled 
the bed to give it the appearance 
of having been slept in; then he 
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extinguished the light, took the 
phial of strychnine in his hand, 
lifted it to his mouth, drained it, 
and with one convulsive spring 
managed to throw himself on the 
bed. 


‘And. he’s quite gone, sir? in- 
quired weeping Mrs. Jobson the 
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next morning of the doctor who 
had been hastily summoned. 

‘Gone, madam said the doctor, 
who was a snuffy Scotchman of the 
old school—‘ he’s as dad as Jullius 
Cesar. And this is another case 
o’ the meschief of unauthorised par- 
sons doctorin’ themsalves and tak- 
kin’ medicines in the dark.’ 
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